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—— 
OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and 
G of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
Director. 
sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L. M.A. 
F.R.S. &e. 
ing _ Session 1860-1, which will commence on the 5th of 
October, the following C OURSES of LECTURES and PRACTI- 
CAL DE MONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
1, Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. F. R.S. &e. 
2. Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.D. F.R. 
3. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, FR. s. 
§ Mineralogy) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. P.R.S. 
6. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay F.R. A 
7. Applied Se iy Robert . jllis, M.A. F.R.S. 
8. Physics 6 rae F.R.S. 
Instruction By Mee hanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 


The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
tetie) is 301. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 





a jls are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, 
snd in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Perey. 

ae et 


and 
Fad 
Mining-Agents and Managers, 





o separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 1U., 11. 108., 
ach. 





in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, actin, 
may obtain Tickets at reduce 


Piettificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced Fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions ; and others have also been established. 
For a Prospectus and Information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London 
TREN HAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of MEDICINE.—Session 1860-61.—The SES- 

SION will OPEN on MONDAY, the Ist October, at Three p.m. 
The a of Lectures, &e., will commence on Tuesday, 





Octobe: 
ov, in the order in which Lectures are delivered during the 
dy — 
WINTER TERM. 

Anatomy—Professor Ellis. 

Anatomy and Physiolo; ‘y—Professor a ead M.D. F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Professor Williamson, F.R 

Comparative Anatomy— Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 

Surgery— Professor Erichsen. 

Practical Physiology and Histology—Professor Harley, M.D. 

Medicine—Professor Walshe, a. 

Dental Surgery— Mr. G. A. Ibbet: 

Practical Anatomy—The Pupils: will be directed in their studies 
during several hours daily by Professor Ellis, and Mr. I. B. 
Lyon, Demonstrator. 


SUMMER TERM. 
Medica—Professor Garrod, M.D. F.R.S. 
Professor Jenner, M.D. 

— Professor Harley, M.D. 
Vv illiamson, F.R.S. 









t, M.D. F.R 
Ad wy T. Wharton Jones, 


Botany < Sern Vacant. 

Practical Instruction im Operative Surgery—Jno. Marshall, F.R.S. 

Analytical Chemistry — Professor Williamson, throughout the 
Session. 


Logic, French and German Languages, Natural Philosophy, 
Geology and Mineralogy, according to announcement for the 
8. 


Faculty of 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTION, 
Hospital Practice a paily Gpenghons the year. 
Physicians—Dr. V e, Dr. Garrod, Dr. Jenner, Dr. Hare. 
Obstetric Physician— Dr. Murphy. 
Assistant-Physician—Dr. Reynolds. 
Surgeons—Mr. Quuin, F.R.S., Mr. Erichsen, Mr. Marshall, F.R.S. 
Consulting Surgeon to the Eye Infirmary—Mr. Quain, F. RS. 
Ophthalmic Surgeou— Mr. Wharton Jones. 
Assistant-Surgeon— Mr. Beary? Thompson. 
Dental Surgeon— Mr. G. A. Ibbetson. 


Medical Clinical Lectures by Dr. Walshe, Dr. Garrod, and Dr. 
Murphy, also by Dr. Jenner, Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
Whose special duty it is to train the Pupils in the practical study 
of disease, and who gives a series of lessons and examinations on 
the physical phenomena and diagnosis of disease to classes con- 
sisting of a limited number, and meeting at separate hours. 

aeical Clinical Lectures, especially by Mr. Quain, andi by Mr. 

ichse: 


Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases by Mr. Wharton Jones. 

Practical Instructions in the Application of Bandages and 
other Surgical Apparatus, by Mr. Marshall. 

— Pharmacy. =a upils are instructed in the Hospital 


Prospeotaves may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
Prizes.—Gold and Silver Medals for excellence in the examina- 
tions at the close of the Courses in most - the classes. 
Liston Gold Medal for Clinical Surger: 
ad Fellowes’ Medals for Clinical Medicine, two gold and two 


Aniliter Exhibition for proficiency in Pathological Anatomy, 301. 

suenstidge Exhibition for general proficiency in Medicine and 
gery, 40 

An Atkinson Morley Scholarship for the Promotion of the 
Study of Surgery, 45/. ; tenable for three years. 
gitesidence of Students. — Several of the Professors receive 
tudents to reside with them, ind in the Office of the College 
there is kept a register of parties, unconnected with the College. 
Who receive boarders into their families. Among these are several! 
medical gentlemen. The pegs will afford information as to 
terms and other eg 

N E. ERICHSEN, Dean of the Faculty. 

A at "HAS. Cc, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


The LECTURES to the Classes of the FACULTY of ARTS 
wil COMMENCE on TUESDAY, the 16th of October. 

e JUNIOR SCHOOL wili OPEN on TUESDAY, the 25th 

of September. 


( J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of Ages | ana LAWS. 

SESSION 1 
The SESSION will CoMMENCE. on "TUESD. AY, October 16, 
when Professor BEES A.M., will deliver an INTRODUC- 
TORY LECTURE, “ Three o'clock precisely. 


CLASSES. | 

Latin— Professor Newman. 

Greek—Professor Malden, A.M. 

Sanscrit—Professor Goldstiicker. 

Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorshi Re Marks. 

Arabic and Persian - Professor Rieu. 

Hindustani—Professor Sy aA Xbdoliah.” 

Tamul—Professor Von Stre 

Gujarati—Professor Dadabhai ‘Naor roji. 

English Language and Literature— Professor Masson, A.M. 

French Language and Literature—Professor Merlet. 

Italian Language and Literature—Professor Arrivabene, LL.D. 

German Language and Literature—Professor Heimann, Ph.D. 

Comparative Grammar—Professor Key, A.M. F.R.S, 

Mathematics— Professor De Morgan. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy + aptneee Potter, A.M. 

Chemistry—Professor Williamson, F. 

Practical Chemistry—Professor W Ya ll 

Civil Engineering—Professor Pole. 

—— Principles of Engincering— Professor Eaton Hodg- 
inson, -§ 

Architecture—Professor Donaldson, Ph.D. M.1.B.A. 

Geology (Goldsmid P: Sig svat I eta Morris, F.G.8 

Mineralogy— Professor Morris, 

Drawing Teacher—Mr. Moore. 

Botany—Professorship vacant. 

Zoology (Recent and Fossil) —Professor Grant, M:D. F.R.S. 

Philosophy of of oo and Logic -— Professor the Rev. J. Hoppus, 


Ancient and _ History— Settee! Beesley, A.M. 
Political Economy—Professor Waley, A. M. 

Law—Professor Russell, LL. 

Jurisprudence— Professorship vacant. 

Lecturers to Schoolmasters — ae Newman, 
Malden, De Morgan, and Pott 


Residence of Students. perommeeng of the Professors receive Stu- 
dents to reside with them, and in the Office of the College there is 
kept a register of parties who receive boarders into their families. 
pce —— will afford information as to terms and other parti- 


ular: 

o“NDREWS SCHOLARSHIPS.—In October, 1861, two An- 

drews Scholarships will be oan one of 851. a proficiency i in 

Latin and Greek, and one of 85/. for 

and Natural Philosophy. Candidates must have te during the 
d lyear diately preceding, matriculated Students in 

the College or Pupils of the s rote ol. 

A Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political Economy of 207. a year, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded in December, 1862, an 
in December of every third year afterwards. A Joseph Hume 
Scholarship in Jurisprudence of 201. a year, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded in December of 1861, and in December of 
every third yar afterwards. A Ricardo Scholarship i in Political 
Economy o 201. a year, tenable for three years, will be awarded 
in December, 1860, and in December of every third year after- 
wards. Candidates must have been, during the academical year 
a preceding, matriculated Students of the College, and 

t produce satisfactory evidence of having! regularly attended 
the nelane on the subject of the Scholarship. 
r. Laurence Counsel’s Prize for Law, 101. for 186 

Jone Commemoration Scholarships.—A Scholarship of 151. a 

ear, tenable for two years, wat be awarded every year to the 
Student of the Faculty of Arts, of not more than one year’s 
standing in = College, who ani be most distinguished by general 
proficiency and good conduc 

College Prize for English , 51. for 186 

— Prose Essay Prize (Reading Room Society’ 's Prize), 5. for 








, and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College; also special Prospectuses, showing the 
courses of instruction in the College in the subjects of the Exami- 
nations for the Civil and en Services. 

JHARD POTTER, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1860. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COM- 
MENCE on MONDAY, the Ist of Octo! 
he JUNIOR SCHOOL will OPEN. = "TUESDAY, the 25th 
of yt oy 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, 
London.—This Institution will RE-OPEN in OCTOBER 
NEXT, under the su a of the Principal, EDWARD 
SPENCER BEESLEY, Esq. M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
for the Reception of Students at Univ ersity College during the 
Academical Session. 

Information r ting the of the Hall, Terms of 
Residence, &c. may be obtained on ee s' at the Hall, or by 
letter addressed to the Principal. 

F. MANNING NEEDHAM, Hon. Sec. 

August, 1860. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—THE 
PROSPECTUS for the Academical Year commencin, 

OCTOBER 1, 1860 (containing information about the severa 
Departments of Theology, General Literature, Medicine, —_ 
neering, and Military Science, as well as about the School and 
the Evening Classes), is now ready, and will be sent on applica- 

tion to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq. Boaretary. 

ri F, D.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—THE 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on 
FRIDAY, October 5, 1860.—New Students must present them- 
selves on the preceding Wednesday. 
The following are the Subjects embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles of Religion, by R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. 
Exegesis of = Old Testament, Hebrew, and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, by Rev. A. M‘Ca ul, D. D., Professor. 
Exegesis of the ‘New Testament by Rev. C. a ‘Ellicott, B. sae ge 
Pastoral Theology, ey Rev. x H. Plumptre, M.A., Pro: 
The Evidences, b v. J.J. 5S, P aopee M.A., — 
Vocal Music, by tay Hullah, Esq., Professor 
Public Reading, by Rev. A. 8. The. wall, M.A., Lecturer. 




















The Class of Condifintes for admission to this Department, 
conducted by the Rev. A. I. M‘Caul, M.A., Lecturer in Divinity, 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 

MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE. 
—The Lectures will commence on TUESDAY, October 2, 1860. 

The Classes in this Department are adapted ‘for those who pur- 
pose to offer themselves either for the Royal Indian Civil Service 
or to proceed to the Universities. 

The following are the Subjects embraced in this Course :— 
Divinity—The Rev. the Principal ; the Rev. E. a Plumptre, M.A. 
Classical Literature—Professor, Rev. wne, M.A.; Lec- 
turer, H. Daniel, Esq. B.A.; Assistant-Lecturer, Rey. J. J. 
Heywood, M.A. 
Se. weet Rey. T. G. Hall, M.A.:; Lecturer, Rev. 
A. , M.A.; Assistant-Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, M.A. 
English La coment and Literature—Professor, the Rev. J. 8. 
srewe’ r 
Modern History Professor, C. H. Pearson, M./ 
French—Prof., C. K. Mariette; and M. Stiev = Lecturer. 
German—Dr. AS, 
For full parti culars apply to 
CUNNINGHA M, Esa., Secretary. _ 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON .—DEPART- 

MENT of APPLIED SCIENCES.—Lectures will com- 

mence on TUESDAY, October 2, 1860. 

1, ENGINEERING SECTION. 
The object of this Sectign is to provide Instruction for young 
men hereafter to be engaged in Civil and Military Engineering, 
pues eying, Architecture, and the higher Branches of Manufac- 
uring Ar 

Students who have passed two years in this Department, and, 
in addition, not less than one year in practice under a Civil or 
Mechanical "Engineer, are, by a Special Order of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, admitted to be Candidates for Ap- 
pointments to the Engineer Establishment in India. 

2. MILITARY SECTION. 

A. For those intending (1) to comes in the Examinations for 
admission into the several Military Academies ; 3 (2) or be ‘cia the 
on for Commissions in Her Majesty's Servic 

B. For Officers wishing to peers themselves for Staff, y; Appoint. 
ments, or to compete for Admission into the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. 


Names of Professors. 
Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
ee Professor, the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; 
tev. T. A. Cock, M.A.; Assistant-Lecturer, Rev. 


Natural dees! ee Mexwdll, M.A. 

Arts of Construction—Pro: Hosking and A. Moseley, Esq. 
turing Art and i; Aye mg Shelley. 

Hans Surveying and Ca H. J. Castle, os} 

mo eee Bradley; and Lecturer, F. A. 


ra 
Chemis, ‘Theoretical and Practionl—Prodesser, W. A. Miller, 





Lecturer, 
Ww. Howse, 





Professor Bloxa: 
Gosleay and Mineralogy —Professor Tennant, F.G.S. 
Workshop—G. A. Tim 


me. 
Topographical Drawing, roctiication, Military Surve ing, 3 Mili- 
tary rel the Science of A~tillery, by Major Griffiths, R.A., 


-rofe: 
French, b Prof. Mariette, M _, Professor, and_M. Stievenard. 
Military Tutor (for History, ssics, &c.)— Rev. J. O'Reilly, M.A. 
For full information apply ° 
J.W. ‘'UNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


KiN — as COLLF &, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
eS -The WINTER SESSION will COM- 

MENCK > = MONDA O>tober 1, vith an Introductory Lecture, 

by Dr. Johnson, at i 

Anatomy—Professor Richard Partridge, F.R.S. 

Physiology, General and Morbid oom, com Beale, M.B. 

Che mistry—P’ rofessor W. A. Mi! LDF 





Principlesand Practice of Medici: yr Ba : Budd, M.D. 
Principles and Practice of Surre ofessor William Fergusson. 
KING’S COT E -OSPITAL. 


Geense Budd, Ny 8. ? With care of 
Physicians if George 8 Beale,” ; ‘RS. In-Patients. 
W. A. Guy, M.? aan — of Out-Patients. 
Astiginnt- Faguictene-0. h 4 A Ss al Evans, 
M. A. B. Luffin, M.. toca, 


Physician for Diseases of tay and Children Arthur Farre, 


Assistant Physicians— T. H. Tanner, M.D.; A. Meadows, M.D. 
. Fergusson, F.R.S. 


"| Richan Partridge, F.R.S, $With care of In-Patients. 
Surgeons lz illiam Bowman, F.R.S. 
Henry Lee, F.R.C.8- With care of Out-Patients, 


Assistant-Surgeons—J. Wood, F.R.C.S 
The ag vy is visited daily. Clinical Lctu~es are given ev: 
week by the Physicians an “by the Surgeons. The Physicians’ 

a Clinical Clerks, a vgn e Surgeons and Dressers, are 


.3; J. W. Hulke, F.R.C.S. 





selected rom ti of the Hospital, 
w ARN EFORD SCHO} ame Students whe enter the 
Medical Department of ’ 1 College, in October, 1860, will have 


exclusive privilege as co asing 3 vee the Scholarships founded 
the late Dr. Warnefor emcnt of the ppoviess 
, ucation of Medical Stade le “there 1 be five, of 251. ea 


sive “ this year—two to be he. 1 for three years, and three for t mn] 


yea: 

The Subjects of Examinat) on are the usual branches of School 
Education, viz.:—Divinity, lassics, Mathematics, Modern 
tory, and Foreis hen ; but any subject, except Divinity, 
may be omitted. cal Subjects are the same as those 
fixed for the Niatriculati; Examination at the University of 


London in July, 1860. 
For full eeontare 2 ly 9» J..W. Cunnincuam, Esq., King’s 
on pps" “RW. JELP, D.D., Principal’ 


College, London, W.¢ 
ING’S COL! "GE, LONDON. — The 
" AY, 
The 


SCHOOL. —The Sch 1 will = will op 



















ivided in’ 
The Division of Classics, Mathem i 
tones ; the studies in which rec 
Universities, for the Theo: 
Departments of King’s Col! 

2. The Division o Mos 
tended for General an’ * 
Architecture, Engineer 
lege, for the Military 
Royal Navy, and for th 





will re-o oren. on the same day. 





For full particulars apply to 
z iW. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


Forfullinformations; 
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d ONDON. 
K ING'S COLLEGE, LONI stl co 


LASSES.—The following CLASSES will be 
on MONDAY, October 15 :— 


= yr. P tre, M.A. 
Divinity—Rev. Dr. Plumptre Ag a. B'Caul, MLA, 





Latin—Reyv. C. U. Dasent, M.A., John 
Lamb, E sq P and Rey. W. Howse. E : 

ee H. ¥. Daniel, Esq. B.A I, M‘Caul, M.A., 
Lamb, Esq., Rev. W. Howse, M.A. it 

French — Prof Mariette, Messrs. Stievenard, Thibaudin, and 


Isnar 
xerman—Rev. Dr. Wintzer, Herr Schneider. 
Italian— Prof. Pistrucci. 
English Language, & —H. Morley, Esq.,Rev. 0. 
aioe and Geography of Englant 2 Dec 1us Sturges, 
illiam Hughes, Esq. F.R.G 5. 
Mathematics —Rey. T. A. Cock, M.A., 
8. e, Esq. M.A. 
Arithmetioand Bookkeeping—James Haddon, Esq. M.A, 
Principles of Commerce—Prof. Leone Levi. 
Drawing—Prof. Dela Motte. 
The Elements of Chemistry—P. rof. Cc 
Mechanics—G. R. Smalley, E Esq. B.A 
Physiology—Prof. Beale 
Botany— -rof. Bentley, F.L.S 
Economic Science and Statisties—Rev Peot. ‘Regen, M.A. 
Experimental Physics—Prof. Maxwell, M. 


A Prospectus will be sent free on application to 


Adolphus, M.A. 
B.A., | 





G. R. Smalley, Esq. B.A., 


L. Bloxam. 








J.W. Cunning- 


ham, Esq., King’s College, London, anda detailed Syllabus of the | 


Lectures on receipt of three postage- stampe. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
MOND: AY, October 1, at Eight 


SCHOOL,.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
ck p.M., With an Introductory 
Address by Dr. TYLER SMITH 

It isa distinctive characteristic of St. Mary’s Hospital that its 
Medical Appointments are conferred upon the Pupils without 
additional tee. Three Resident Medical Officers are appointed for 
twelve months, and one, the Obstetric Officer, for six months, all 
of whom moan rep of every expense i = Hospital. The money 
value of these FIVE APPOINTMENTS far exceeds as many 
SCHOLARSHIPS of Fifty Pounds each. 

Physicians— Dr, Alderson, Dr. Chambe Dr. Sibson, 
fandfield Jones, Dr. peeton nile and Dr. "'Markham. 
eons—Mr. Coulson, Mr. La Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith, 
fr. Walton, and Mr. Siones te 1€ 
Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. White Cooper. 
Aural Surgeon— Mr. Toynbee. 
Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Sercombe. 


LECTURES. 

Clinical Medicine—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, oe Ss 
Clinical Surgery —Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. 
Medicine—Dr. Chambers and Dr. Sibson. 
ie Mr. Coulson and Mr. Spencer Smith. 
Physiology—Dr. Markham and Mr. James Lane. 
Anatomy— Mr. James Lane and be Gascoyen 
Operations on the Dead Body— Mr. W alton. 
Dissections— Mr. Gascoyen and Mr. Ds Wiad, 

ielc 


Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—} 
Midwifery—Dr. Tyler Smith and Dr. Graily Hewitt 
Materia Medica—Dr. Sieveking. 

Botany—Dr. Dresser. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Sanderson. 
Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. White Cooper. 
Aural Surgery— Mr. Toynbee. 

Dental Surgery—Mr. Reroomibe. 
Comparative Anatomy— Dr. Grai 
Natural Philosophy—Mr. Smaller 

SCHOLARSHIP PRIZES, &c.—In addition to the 

Appointments in the Hospital, a Scholarship in Anatomy, of the 

annual value of 25/., is offered to the Students. Examinations 

for Prizes will take place at the end of each Session. 

e Fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the 
College of Surgeons and Society of Apothecaries, is 89. 58,, which 
may be paid by instalments. 

Further information may be obtained on application to 
GEO, G, GASCOYEN, Dean of the School. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, August, 1860, 


QT. GEORGE'S HOSPIT: AL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY, the ist of October, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Dr. PITMAN, at 2 p.m. 


LECTURERS. 

Practice of Physic— Dr. Pitman. 
Practice of Surgery— Mr. Tatum. 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy—Mr. Pollock and Mr. Gray. 
Physiology, General and Comparative Anatomy—Mr. A. Johnson. 
Chemistry—Dr. H. M. Noad 

The Memettal contains 350 beds. Clinical Lectures will be de- 
livered every week by one of the Physicians and Surgeons. 

A Ward is devoted to Diseases peculiar to Women. Pupils have 
ample opportunity to attend Midwifery cases. 


Fees a bem ital Practice and hectares to aualify for 











Dr. 


Su 





ibson. 











y Hewitt. 





Medical 


ollege of Physicians 18 0 

he C olleze of Surgeons... is “a 3 0 

The Society of Apothecaries és 67 40 

The College of Surgeons and Society of log 12 0 
Apothecaries gual 


Pupils who prefer to spread the payment of the Fees for the 
College and Hall over a period of three years, may do so by pay- 
ment of 421. the first year, 42/. the second year, and 12/. 12s. the 
third year. Perpetual Pupils of the Surgeons have to ay an 
additional sum of 30 guineas the first year ; or of the Physicians, 
8 guineas. Separate Entries may be made to any one Course of 
Lectures, or to the Medical or Surgical Practice. 

Perpetual Pupils of the Surgeons are alone eligible to be 
Assistant House-Surgeon for six months, and House-Surgeon for 
twelve months, without additional fee. Students of this Hospital 
are eligible to the Office of Obstetric Assistant, who resides and 

oards in the Hospital, with a salary of 1007. a year. The Ob- 
stetric Assistant gives instruction in Vaccination. 


EXHIBITIONS AND PRIZES, 

The William Brown Exhibition of 402. per annum, tenable for 
three years, will be open to Students entering to the Hospital as 
Perpetual Pupils during the Winter Session 1860, 

The following Prizes will be offered at the termination of the 
Session, viz. 

e Thompson Silver Medal, for Clinical Reports. 
Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize for Good Conduct. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie’s Prize for Surgical Reports of Cases. 
Mr. Lewis Powell’s Prize for Medical Reports of Cases. 
rize of Twenty Guineas for General Proficiency in Medical 
Gratien, for ooo who enter to the Hospital Medical School 
aes for the ae of Clinical Study— 
Aga og Twenty Guineas, for Surgeons’ Pupils in their 


A Prine of Twenty Guineas, for Physicians’ Pupils in their 
Poy Farther y be obtained from Mr. Po.tock, 


the Treasurer 3 the sen re Vor from Mr, Hammenrton, the 
Resident Medical Officer of the Hospital. ‘ 








| ARUNDEL SOCIET Y— 
| ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 1. 1s. 

The Drawings and Publications of this Society are open daily 
it ~ free inspection of all persons interested in Early Italian 


“The Publications for 1859, now being distributed to Members 
who have paid their subscriptions for that year, includea chromo- 
ria raph and outline head from Giovanni Sanzio, with Descrip- 

tive Notic e by Mr. Layard; a chromolithograph and outline 
head from L. da Vinci ; and two wood engravings from Giotto. 
JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





| 
Bu. 24, Old Bond-street, Aug. 1860. 
| (YRYSTAL PALACE.—Prcrure GALLERY.— 
A fine COLLECTION of PICTURES, by the best Artists of 
| the glish and Foreign Schools, is EXHIBITED for SALE. 
New Works are constantly added, to replace ey sold. Artists 
wishing to contribute must communicate with the Superintend- 
ent, Mr. C. W. By order, 
GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 
N.B.—This is the only Gallery in or near London which is 
open all the year round. 











HE NORW ICH MUSIC AL FE SSTIV AL, 
on MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
and FRIDAY, September the 17th, 18th, 19th, uth, 2ist, 1860, in 
ST. ANDREW’S HALL, under the patron? of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Oe H.R.H. the Prince Consort, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and aan 
members of the Royal Family. 

FP MONDAY EVENING, September 17th, Hay dn’s Oratorio, 

1e Creati 

On WEDNESDAY MORNING, September 19th, Handel’s 

‘Dettingen Te Deum’ and Spohr’s Oratorio, ‘The Last Judg- 
ment. 

On THU RSD. AY MORNING, September 20th, Herr eo 
New Oratorio, ‘ Abraham’ (first time of performance), and Men- 
delssohn’s Psalm,‘ As the Hart pants. 

On FRIDAY MORNING, September 2st, Handel’s Oratorio, 

*The Messiah.’ 

aie Grand Te CYC aeneets ts will 
EVENINGS of TUESDAY, WEI 
Saaias 18th, 19th, 

* May Queen,’ 
ata, ‘Undine’ 
this Festival). 

Principal Vocal Performers :— Madame Clara Novello (her last 
appearance in Norwich), Madame W mat Miss Palmer, Madame 
ate zhi- Mamo, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Santley, 

Weiss, Sig gnor Belletti. Solo Pianofo , Miss Arabella God: 








be given on the 
ESDAY,and THURSDAY, 
and 20th, ‘adielieg Professor Sterndale 
Gluck’s ‘ Armida, and Benedict’s Can- 
(first time of performance, composed expressly for 











ds aa: Solo Violoncello, Signor Piatti. saders of the Band, 
M. Sainton and Mr. H. Blagrove; Organist, Sanh Harcourt ; 
Chorus- Master, Mr. J. F. Hill; Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 


On FRIDAY EVENING, the 2ist of September, a GRAND 
DRESS BALL, in St. Andrew’s Hall, the Band (of thirty per- 


formers) being conducted by Mr. W eippert. 
St MARY’S HALL, ST. MARY'S. ROAD, 
CANONBURY, near L snilians N. 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, on the eo Queen’s College, 
(Established 1849 
The College will RE-OPEN on the 17 th of SEPTEMBER. 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 

We, the undersigned Clergymen and Gentlemen, having personal 
knowledge of the plans of the above highly successful Institution, 
concur in recommending it to the notice of parents desirous 
of obtaining a first-class Education in all respects for their 
Daughters :— 

Denham, M.A. F. 
y. J. Edwards, M.A., 
W eston, Suffolk. 
a me, M.D., Linton, Cambridgeshire. 

. Hesilridge, M. a Rector of Carlton, Leicester. 

H. Jenkins, B.A., Rector of Hazlewood, Duffield. 

’R. Major, M.A. ¥.S.A., Head-Master of Maida-hill 
ot rammar School. 
— Parker, M.A., Rector of Hawton, Nott 

H. Sharwood, M.A., Vicar “ed Walsall, Staffordshire. 
W ‘litem Slocombe, § Solicitor, Readi 
Rey. C. Wolley, M.A., Assistant- Master of Eton College. 
The Hon. R. Winn, 20, Wilton- street, Belgrave-square. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded upon application. 


tRISON, } Hon, 
Sees. 








R.S., Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand. 
Rector of Barningham and Coney- 











—__ 
T 
O LECTURERS and OTHERS}, 
ADVERTISER has a MS. LECTURE upon the Life 

Times of Frederick the Great, illustrated with upwards of 49 i 
size Portraits, arranged in military groups, and rep resent ting 
striking historical incidents. They are Peautifull Painted 
colours. ''o the Amateur or Professional Lecturer, the i 
of this Lecture would prove a great acquisition, cme 
guineas.—Address, Box 1, Post-Office, Carlisle. 


ee 

Fp POR SELLERS, PRINTERS and sy. 

TIONERS’ VALUATIONS promptly and carefully maj 

by Mr. NOBLE, of 34, Park-crescent, BRIGHTON, many yeay 
at at Boston, Lincolnshire. 


O WHOLESALE NEWSPAPER- -AGENTS, 
n excellent opportunity presents Heer of establishing a 
Branch’ Retail Newspaper, Periodical, and Magazine Agency in 
a Town in the West of England, containing about 15,000 inhabit. 
sata, where there is at present no Agent.— For Particulars, address 
B. H., care of Messrs. Pottle & Son, Royal Exchange, Ec” 


Me HOLMES is instructed to DISPOSE OF OF 
pi, the BUSINESS of a BOOKSELLER, STATIONER ad 
PRINTER, in a first-class Commercial Town. Returns 2,000), 
3,000. a year, Stock, Fixtures, and Plant to be sold at a wean 
without goodwill.—Apply to Mr. Houmes, Agent to the Trade, 
Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HE PRESS.—An experienced Sus-Enrro 
who is a a verbatim Reporter, and thoroughly versed in 
all Newspaper Work, seeks an ENGAGEMENT in LONDON 
(partial or otherwise). First-class References as to character ang 
ability.- —E. J J. , City _News-Rooms, 66, Cheapside, E.C, 

















WICKENHAM HOUSE, 8.W.— 
Dr. DIAMOND (nine years rs Superintendent to the Female 
Department of the SURREY YLU M) has arranged 
the above commodious oe fing with its extensive Grounds, for 
the reception of Ladies mentally afflicted, who will be under i 
immediate Superintendence, and an reside w’ with his is Family, 


EST - CENTRAL COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
MISS WORTH, Lady Principal. 
At No. 40, SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, BLOOMSBURY, 


The above SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Tem 
on MONDAY, September 10. 


NV ILITARY EXAMINATIONS. —At the 

ate Examinations for Direct Commissions, out of 43 
Candidates only 60 passed. Mr. Pinn prepared the second in 
order of merit, who obtained above 5,000 marks ; only 1,800 being 
required for qualification. Being a skilled Teacher, he can under- 
take to pee the most deficient. Terms very moderate. —Mr, 
Piny, B.A., 8, Clifton-road, St. John’s Wood. 


OME EDUCATION.—A Private Family, 
educating their own Children, ages 7 and 9, under acom- 
petent English Governess, offer to two others the ‘comforts ofa 
superior Home, with the advantages of a religious and highly- 
finished Education. References given and will be required— 
Address Mrs. M., Clarendon Library, Notting Hill. 


DUCATION. — COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
instituted principally for the Sons of Merchants and Gen- 
tlemen requiring an education to fit them for an active or public 
career in The general system of instruction is liberal and 
comprehensive, and the greatest importance is attached to 
thorough Arithmetic, with Book-keeping and good Writing; and 











next to the English, the French and German Languages. Pupils 
are prepared for the Civil Service and Middle-Class Examina- 
tions. Indian and other Foreign Youths are received. Terms 


moderate.—Collegiate School, Londoun-road, St. John’s Wood. 
Dr. Saver, Head-Master. 


RAVELLING TUTORSHIP.—A Graduate 

in Honours, of Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. and L1.D., 

is desirous of devoting the Winter of the Present eee and the 

Spang ¢ of the Next to TRAVELLING with a YOUNG GENTLE. 

from 12 to 18 years old, on the Southern Continent f 

Europe. The Advertiser’s wish is to have his expenses yee and 

to devote a portion of every day to the instruction of his charge 

in Latin, French, Mathematics, Metaphysics, or General Litem- 
ture.—Address CLamMiLp, Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, 8. a 








ONTINENT AL EDUCATION.—The Wife 

of a British Chaplain, residing in one of the most eee 

Cities on ie Cc ontinent, would be happy to RECEIVE THREE 

or FOUR CHILDREN into her Family. Only those ner to 

treat on en terms need apply. —For further Particulars, 
address W. 38, Queen Anne- street, Cavendish-square, London. 


PANISH LITERATURE.—A Professional 
Gentleman, residing at Madrid, now staying in London, 

and returning to Madrid shortly, OFFERS his services to pur- 
chasers of Rare Old jones Books, and to attend to literary com- 
missions in general between the two Countries. The highest 











references will be given.—Apply, post-paid, to A. B. C., 21, Grace- 
church-street. 
TALI AN ‘BY AN ITALIAN.—Dr. V. P., 


of 22, Percy-street, Bedford-square, continues to TEACH 
HIS OW N LANGUAGE, at 3s. 6d. per Lesson. Schools, at ll. 18. 
per Quarter. 


{ERMAN and DUTCH, ‘through the medium 

of French or English, by Dr. Kisre R, late Professor at the 

Royal College of Noorthey ‘and to H.R.H. the Prince of Orange, 

conversationally and grammatically, in Schools, Families, and 

Classes.—Curist. Assoc. Lit. Inst., 165, Aldersgate- street and 
55, Guilford-street, W.C. 


S!- AIDAN’S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
BIRKENHEAD 
Patron—His Grace the ARC HBISHOP of CANTERBURY 
Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH BAYLEE. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 0. 


The COLLEGE OPENS on the 17th. 
Applications to be made to the Principat. 


THE CLAPHAM CLASSES (Geloct) for 

MODERN, Ba en AGES and HISTORY, b BUCH- 
HEIM, Ph.D., cated Tutor, Vienna, will cd MMENCE in 
the SECOND W SE of OCTOBER eS —: for Ladies; 
Evening Classes for Gentlemen.—App Dr. Bucuuem, 10, 
Clapham Park-terrace, Park-road, C tp = 8. Dr. Buchheim 
visits the West End three times a wi 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, four miles from 
Dunbridge Station, South- Western Railway, Hampshire. 
—The course of instruction embraces Mathematics, Natural 

Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, Classics, 
Foreign Langua es, Practical Surveying, Levelling, &c., Mecha- 
nical and Free-hand Drawing, and Music. The position of the 
stablishment_ is healthful, and its advantages yarious a! 

unusual. The Principal is assisted by Ten Resident Masters. 
Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which = be had on 
present Quarter commenced on the 30th ult. 














RENCH, Italian,German.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 
Author of ‘ First German Reading- Book, (dedicated to 

Her Grace the Duchess = fee ) &e., 
Prof. Elocution.—TWO LANGUAGES T: 
lesson, or alsernately, ko :o same Terms as One, at the pupils’ 
or at his house. Eac! age spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, 
and select CLASSES for | sadies and Gentlemen. a for 
all ordinary pursuits of life, the Universities, Army, Civil 
ServiceExaminations.—9,0L.D BOND-STREET, PIOGADILLY. 


O ATHENAUMS or LITERARY INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—A GENTLEMAN, of academic reputation, who, 
for a benevolent object, has recently given a LECTURE ona 
Popular Subject, with remarkable success, at a leading Watering- 
place near London, is willing to deliver it again, for the benefit of 
any Literary or Mechanics’ Institution within two or three hours’ 
railway distance from Town. Bonf fide answers to this Advertise- 
ment will be met with the utmost candour; the Advertiser having 
no other end in view than his own recreation while contributing 
to the intellectual entertainment or profit of others at this holi- 
day season.—Address C, ©., care of Charles Barker & Sons, 8, 
Birchin-lane, London, 














e 
the ensuing Quarter will commence on October Ist. 


SHER, SURREY.—SCHOOL for the SONS 
of GENTLEMEN from Eight Years old and up 
preparatory to the Public Schools, the Army, India, ont P other 
Professions. Drilling and Ridi: ing (if a: under the direc 
tion of the Head-Master.—School RE-OPENS 7th September.— 
For particulars apply to the Rev. Caarirs CLARKE. 


ENNINGTON AGRICULTURAL and 
CHEMICAL COLLEGE, Lower Kennington-lane, near 








London. 
incipal—J. C. NESBIT, F.G.S. F.C.S 
Youths intending to become Farmers, Land Stewards, Chen 
cal and Manure Manufacturers, or Managers of Mining Prope 


will find the course of Instruction in the Oclless. ae as to y 
qualify them for their respective ge ursuits. rms for Genie 
and Junior Students may be known on Tne jiication to 
Principal. 
ANALYTICAL AND ASSAY DEPARTMENT. 
Analyses and Assays of every di tion are 


escrip’ romptly and 
accurately executed in the Laboratories Of the College. 
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NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMIN- 
ATION.—POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Mr. H. D. MAC. 
LEOD (a Master in this branch of Science, MicnEL Cuevaier) 
will be glad to read this Subject with Gentlemen preparing for 
the Indian, or other Civil Service Examinations.—For Terms, 
appl by letter, to Mr. Macieop, 17, Gloucester-terrace, Camp- 
den Hal, w. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 

SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 
a Foreign GOVERNESSES TEACHERS, COM- 
PANIONS, TUTORS, and PROFESSORS. School Propert 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, = 
Germany. Nocharge to Principals. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady, 

of the Church of England, having just relinquished an 

ENGAGEMENT, is desirous of forming another, in or near 

London, with a private family, where the children ure under 14. 

Terms, 50l. Acquirements, French, English, Italian, Pianoforte, 

and Singing. First-rate references.—Address Mr. Curt, Professor 
of Languages, &c., 33, Great Portland-street, Cavendish-square. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES.—INSTRUC- 

TION given in SANSKRIT, HINDUSTANI, BEN- 

GALI, PERSIAN, and HEBREW, by the Rev. G. SMALL, 

MA. M.R.A.S. &., at his residence, No. 17, Church-street, 

Cliftonville, BRIGHTON, and, on two days a week, at his Class- 
Room in LONDON, 22, New North-street, Red Lion-square. 


RTIFICATION and HINDOSTANI.— 

A YOUNG ENSIGN, who has just obtained his Commission, 

would feel extremely obliged to any Gentleman who could recom- 

mend him to a TUTOR, where, for six weeks or two months, he 

could receive daily Instruction in Fortification and Hindostani. 

Address D. D. D., Post-Office, Padworth, Reading. i 

UEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, 

IPSWICH. 

The TRINITY TERM commences on THURSDAY, Sep- 

tember 13th. The Boarders return on the previous Evening. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Dr. Martutzs- 

SEN’S LABORATORY will RE-OPEN for the WINTER 

on the lst OCTOBER. Hours of attendance, daily, from 9 a.m. 

to4r.m.,and in the Evening, from 6 to9Pp.m. Dr. Matthiessen 

my be consulted on Chemical subjects, and is also eee to 

undertake Investigations in connexion with Electric Telegraphy. 
Laboratory, 1, Torrington-street, Russell-square, W.C. 


OVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The 

Rev. HENRY TEMPLE, M.A. Oxon., Head-Master, will 

be prepared to RECELVE BOARDERS, after Michaelmas next, 

atalarge and convenient House, with spacious grounds, cricket- 
field, &c. in the outskirts of the City. 

There are attached to the School seven Exhibitions of 541. per 
annum each, tenable at any College in either of the Universities ; 
and two Fellowships at St. John’s College, Oxford. 

For Terms apply to the Head- Master. 


os AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S Descriptive 
and Priced LIST, with practical Instructions for Tank 
Management, 162 pages and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
stamps.— Apply direct to W. Atrorp Lioyp, Portland-road, 
Regent’s Park, London, W. 


LARKINGTON’S CELEBRATED ALBUM 

PORTRAITS, 12 for One Guinea; extra Copies, 12s. per 

Dozen. Taken Daily.—Sponsata, 246, Regent-street. Every 
style of Photographic Portraiture carefully executed. 


f ®- J.G. BARRABLE, PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS on Paper for Half-a-Crown. 

SIX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d. will go by Post. 

THE 10s. 6d. MINIATURE, a perfect Photograph on Paper, 
tinted by Miniature-Painters of acknowledged talent—a delicate 
process, which, without altering the unerring truth of the sun’s 
pencil, gives the charm of colour and reality of life. 

244, REGENT-STREET.—Entrance, round the corner. 
































HONETIC SHORTHAND or PHONO- 

GRAPHY.—A thorough knowledge of this Art guaranteed 
by Mr. F. PITMAN in one course of lessons, for a Guinea, by 
Post or personally ; or in Mr. Pitman’s Classes, 78. 

F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
\j T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
® 26, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

Competent Assistants only are engaged, no Apprentices being 

employed. 


HE LAST COPIES of ROBERTS’S HOLY 

LAND, Eeyot, Xe. will be SOLD by AUCTION shortly by 

Messrs, SOUTHGATE & BARRETT.—Particulars of Day & Son, 
Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, W.C. 


IHHE LAST COPIES of the GRAMMAR of 
ORNAMENT, by OWEN JONES, will be SO 
AUCTION shortly by Messrs. SOUTHGATE & BARRETT.— 
Tertiouen of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate- 

street, W.C. 


HE LAST COPIES of the TREASURY of 

ORNAMENTAL ART, South Kensington Museum, by 
BEDFORD & ROBINSON, will be SOLD by AUCTION shortl 
by Messrs. SOUTHGATE & BARRETT.—Particulars of Day 


Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, W.C 


HE LAST COPIES of the ART-TREA- 
SURES of the UNITED KINGDOM, by WARING & 
BEDFORD.“ A present fit for a king.”—Atheneum. Will be 
SOLD by AUCTION shortly by Messrs. SOUTHGATE & BAR- 
RETT.—Particulars of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 
6, Gate-street, W.C. 


WISS PHOTOGRAPHS, by F. Marrens.— 

A Series of 150 of the finest Views in the Oberland, Valais, 
Lucerne, and Chamounix, including the Eiger, Monch, Jungfrau, 
&c. from the Wengern Alp; the Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, &c. 
from the Hornli and Gorner-Grat ; the Wetterhorn, &. from 
Grindelwald and Rosenlani; all the Dpreg? Glaciers and the 
ee Views from the Flegére and the Montanvert. Price 

. each. 

Also, a large collection of Views in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, by Roger Fenton; France, Switzerland, and Belgium, by 
Bisson; Venice and Lombardy, by Ponti. From 38. each. 

Portraits of celebrated Statesmen, Musicians, Vocalists, Au- 
thors, Actors and Actresses, photographed from Life. rice 
1s. 6d. each. 

T. H. GLapwe i, Publisher, 21, Gracechurch-street, London, 
E.C. Catalogues of Swiss Views and Fenton’s Works may be had 
on application. 























In Five Parts, 6s, each Part, 


HOTOGRAPHS from SKETCHES in the 
HOLY LAND. By CONWAY SHIPLEY, Esq. Parts 
LV. and V. now ready. 

Part IV. The Temple Area, Mosque of Omar, and Church of the 
Presentation, Jerusalem.—The Jordan: The Traditional Site of 
the Baptism of our Blessed Lord.—Eece Homo Arch, Via Dolo- 
rosa, Jerusalem.—The Convent of the Nativity, and the Church 
of S. Helena, Bethlehem. 

Part V. The Sea of Galilee.—S, Mary’s Tomb, Jerusalem.—The 
aioadiue of the Tomb of Abner, Hebron.—The Port and Castle, 

eyrout. 

London: Photographed by Messrs Lock & Whitfield. Published 
by Joseph Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


E LIFE of TURNER.— Mr. Watrter 
THORNBURY will feel deeply obliged to any Friend of the 
deceased Painter who will furnish him with any hitherto Unpub- 
lished Letters, Notes of Prices, &c., which may be useful for the 
Biography of Turner, shortly to be published. 


5, Furnival’s Inn, E.C 
SHELLS AND FOSSILS. 
RITISH SHELLS.—Mr. R. DAMON, of 


WEYMOUTH, supplies single Specimens or named Col- 
lections. Priced Catalogue sent for 4d, 
FOREIGN SHELLS.—A large Stock received direct from 
Foreign Correspondents. _ 
FOSSILS.—An extensive Stock, from every Formation.— 
Geological Collections at prices ranging from 2. to 50l, 
tal of British Shells, new Edition, 8vo. 1s. Labels for 











Just published, Fourth Edition, price 18.; per post, 1s. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 


* and PAPER; containing Simple Directions for the Produc- 
tion of Portraits and Views by the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, 
Waxed-Paper,and Positive-Paper Processes ; also Papers on the 
Method of taking Stereoscopic Pictures, the Colouring of Photo- 
eg on Failures, their Causes,and Remedies. By CHAS, 


Published by Bland & Co. Photesreghic Tnstrument Makers to 
the Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
M4Y41L's PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 
Photographs, Btepeonnepes, and Daguerreotypes 





“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
for breadth, manner, and finish. Either from the character of 
his sitters, or the taste of his composition, his portraits appear 
more dignified, self-possessed, and aristocratic, than those of any 
other photographer. ”—Atheneum. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of the 


choicest description are taken by the 
CITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY, 


45, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
One door West of Bread-street. Prices from Half-a-Crown. 








USH & FERGUSON, Artists and Photo- 
_,graphers, beg respectfully to invite the NOBILITY and 
GENTRY to View their First-Class Portraits in Oil and Water- 





Colours. Gallery, 179, Regent-street, W. 
PARIS.—LONDON to PARIS DAILY.— 
SPECIAL DIRECT SERVICE, TWICE EACH WAY 


EV ERY DAY, anoor Sunday, by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, 
vid Newhaven and Dieppe. First Class, 288. ; Second Class, 20s, 
Return Tickets, available for one Calendar Month, First Class, 
08. ; Second Class, 368. A Steward’s Fee of 18. and 6d. respectively 
isalso charged on board. Passports and Visas for Paris may be 
of the respective Agents at Newhaven. Luggage Booked 

- rough from London to Paris.—For Tickets or Further Informa- 
Raw apply at the London Bridge and Pimlico Termini; 43, 
egent-cireus, Piccadilly ; 4, Arthur-street East, London Bridge ; 
or at any of the Stations on the London, Brighton, and South 


ditto, &e. &c. See Printed List sent with above. 


HEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RE- 
TURN TICKETS, by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, from 
London to Hastings, St. Leonard's, Bexhill, and Eastbourne, 
issued every SATU K DAY, by the trains leaving London-bridge at 
2°10 and 7°0 p.m. ; and Pimlico at 1°45 and 6°45 p.m., available to 
return by any train on the following SUNDAY or MONDAY 
Fares :— Hastings, St. Leonard's, or Bexhill, 1st class, 16s. 64. ; 
2nd class, 138. ; 3rd class, 98. 
class, 103.; 3rd class, 74. 6d. 


HEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RE- 
TURN TICKETS to BRIGHTON and BACK, issued 
every Saturday at Pimlico, by the 2°45, 5°50, 6°45, and 7°45 p.m. 
trains, and at London-bridge by the 3°0, 4°10, 6°0,7°0, and 8°0 p.m. 
trains, returning by any regular train on the following Sunday, 
or Third-class by the7‘0 a.m. ; and First and Second-class by the 
7°0 or 8°0 a.m. trains on the following Monday. " 
Fares :—Ist class, 138. ; 2nd class, 9s. ; 3rd class, 6s, Third-class 
tickets are not issued by the 2°45 and 6°45 p.m. trains from Pim- 
lico, or the 3°0, 4°10 or 70 p.m. from London-bridge. 


OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a few 
days you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial Bearings. 
Plain Sketch, 3s. ; in Heraldic Colours, with written description, 
68.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, with original grant of Arms, 
to whom and when granted, the origin of the name, all traced 
from authentic records. Fee,2 Guineas. An Index, containing the 
Names of nearly all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted 
from the British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College 
&ec. &c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 38. 6d., pos 
free.—By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry at 
the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner cf St. 
Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic Coleurs for Servants’ 
Liveries, 58. 


RMS, CRESTS, &c. Engraved in the Best 

Style. Crest on Seals or Rings,78. On Steel Die,6s. Ini- 

tials, 1s. 6d. per letter. Book Plate, Engraved with Arms, 10s. ; 

or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s, extra.—T. CUL- 

LETON, Heraldic Engraver by appointment to the ain 
Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


GOLID GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall Marked), 
Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for Arms, 758. 


receipt of P.O. Order the sizes will be sent to select from.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Craubourn-street, corner of 





Eastbourne, Ist class, 158, ; 2n 

















Now ready, price 58. ; or post-free, on a roller, for 58. 4d. 
in stamps, 


N AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED in 
L GOLD and COLOURS: an exact Fac-simile of the Ori- 
ginal Document (a.p. 1215), preserved in the British Museum, on 
fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the Arms 
and Seals of the Barons Emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Copied 
by express permission. Admirably adapted for framing. 


Joun Campen Horten, Publisher, Piccadilly, London, W. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
This day, choicely printed by Whittingham, small 4to. price 58. 


as BOOK of VAGABONDS and 
2GGARS: with a Vocabulary of their Language. Edited 
by MARTIN LUTHER in 1528, ‘Now first transis into Eng- 
lish, with Notes, by JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 

Jonden : Joun Campen Horren, Piccadilly; and all Book- 
sellers. 








OLD BOOKS, 
Just published, gratis and post free, No. XXVIII. of 
IHOMAS CONNOLLY’S CATALOGUE of 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, comprisi 
some very Valuable and Interesting Works, illustrative of Lris! 
History and Antiquities, Greek and Roman Classics, and Foreign 
and English Literature generally, most of which have been 
recently purchased from the fine Library of Isaac Butt, sq. 
QC, M.P., and all in fine library condition, NOW ON SALE, 
with the very moderate Prices attached to each Article, at the 
OLD BOOK SHOP, 10, Upper Ormond Quay, Dublin.—Tuomas 


ConNoLLy, Proprietor. 


O INVENTORS, &c.—Mechanical and En- 
gineering Drawings executed with great accuracy and 

neatness, the utmost secresy guaranteed.—Address H. B., Office 

of Civil Engineer's Journal, 13, Warwick-court, Holborn, W.C. 








HOUSE AND ESTATE OWNERS.— 
Surveys, Dilapidations, Plans, and every description of 
Architectural Drawing upon moderate terms. Address as above. 


OOKBINDING.—Booxsinpine executed in 
the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, GROLIER, and 
ILLUMINATED,—in every style of superior finish, by English 
and Foreign workmen.—JosrEpu ZAEHNSDORF, English and Foreign 
Bookbinder, 30, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


YDROPATHY.— The BEULAH -SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwoo 
replete with every comfort, within twenty minutes’ wal 
the Crystal Palace, is open for the reception of Patients and 
Visitors. The latter can have all the advantages, if desired, ofa 
private Residence. Terms and particulars of Dr. RitTERBANDT, 
M.D., the Resident Physician. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, 
near RICH MOND, Surrey.—This Establishment is NOW 
OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS, under the super- 
intendence of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. 
M.D. Edin., Author of *‘Hydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine, 
2nd edit., John Churchill, New Burlington-street.—All Applica- 
tions to be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. Kina. 


LFONARD & CO. Boox-TRADE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consi ts of 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 


A it. Refer to— 
baie Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

















Sales by Auction 


The Select Library of J. KNIGHT, Esq., Portion of the 
Library of a Dignitary of the Church, deceased, &c. 


esos S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary wip ef and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, August 29, and four following days, at 1 o’clock 
precisely, the SELECT LIBRARY of J. KNIGHT, Esq.; com- 
prising Early Poetical and Dramatic Writings—a Series of the 
Productions of George Wither—a Set of the Publications of the 
Percy Society, includi e Supp d ''ract—Contributions of 
other Learned Societies—Works in General Literature—Valuable 
Treatises relating to, and illustrative of, the County of Salop ; also 
a Portion of the Library of a Dignitary of the Church, deceased, 
including Quatuor Sermones, by Caxton — Vi Patrum, by 
Wynkyn de Worde—Works of the Fathers of the Church— are 
Books in Theological and General Literature—an Extensive and 
Curious Collection of the Forms of Prayer—Architectural Works 
—Enpgravings, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
four stamps. 


Crouch Hill, Hornsey.—A small but well-selected Library of 
250 vols. 


vols. 
NV ESSRS. PRICKETT & SON will SELL 
by AUCTION, on the Premises, Arundel Cottage, Crouch 

Hill, Hornsey Rise, on ESDAY, August 28, at 1 o'clock, in 
Lots, a well-selected LIBRARY of BOOKS, by Modern Authors, 
comprising Bentley’s Standard Novels, in 120 vols.— Encyclopedia 
Britannica and Supplement, 26 vols.—Gibbon’s Rome, 12 vols.— 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols.—an excellent and rare Edition of Shak- 
speare in 12 vols. (including the Index)—Crabbe’s Works—Edge- 
worth’s Tales—Byron’s Poetical Works—Waverley Novels—Ilus- 
trated History of England—together with other Works, 

May be viewed the day prior to the Sale, and Catalogues had on 
the Premises, and of Messrs. Prickett & Son, Auctioneers an 
Valuers, 62, Chancery-lane, and Highgate, Middlesex. 


N 


their new and very spacious Premises, 47, Leicester-square, W.C, 
(formerly the Western Literary Institution), on MON Daf 
August 27, and four following days, a Large COLLECTION o 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS—also rare and curious Books and 
Tracts—together with a Collection of Standard Modern Books—a& 
few Booksof Prints and Illustrated Works—Topography, Scientific 
Books—Works relating to America, Voyages—-and a Large Collec- 
tion of Books in Foreign Languages, French and Italian Memoirs, 
Works of Fiction, &c. E 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 














Miscellaneous Books—Five Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at 








Coast Railway. 


St. Martiu’s-lane, London, W.C, 
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Sales by Auction 


Engravings, upwards of Sixty Beautiful Drawings by 
Stothard, &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCT ION, 
at their new and very spacious Premises, 47, Leicester- square, 
W.C. (formerly the Western Literary Institution), THIS DAY 
(SATURDAY), a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS EN- 
GRAV Gs by Ancient and Modern Masters; upwards of Sixty 
Beautiful Original Drawings, by Stothard, Corhould, Burney, 
Rigaud, &., being Illustrations to Cadell and Davies's Editions of 
the Works of Milton, Pope, Shenstone, W. Robertson, &c.; Framed 
Eng gs, The W Vaterloo Hieroes, proof—The Queen’ receiving the 
Sacrament, pro. f— Proofs after W ilkie, Prout, Stantield, &c Pgs 
dell’s Shakspeare Gallery, a selection of the best subje ots, &c 
few Paintings and Miniatures, Esquimaux Dresses, Carriage C fosk, 
and other Mise -ellaneous Articles, &c. 











Music and Musical Instruments—a Church Organ, 
Pianofortes. 


=] 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their new and very spacious Premises, 47, Leicester-square, 
W.C. (formerly the Western Literary Institution), ou SAT UR: 
DAY, ~eptember 1, and MONDAY, September 3, a Large CUL- 
LECTION of Beagrie ANEOUS' MUSIC, Vocal aud Instru- 
mental— es of Operasand Oratorios— Modern Publications 
—Works of Hat a tel —Publications of the Musical Autiquarian and 
Handel Sucieties, &c.—also, Musical Instruments of various kinds 
— Pianofortes by Modern Makers (Collard, Broadwood, &c.)— 
Harps, including a very recent Grand Gothic Harp, by Erard 

(No, 5940), &c.—and a few framed Musical Portraits. 

4 atalogue 8 on rece ipt of two stam ps. 





Books in n General Literature, including the Library of a 
Gentleman leaving Town. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, on WEDN ESDAY and THURSDAY, August 29 and 30, at 
half-past 12, a ( OL LECTION of BOOKS, in all Classes of Lite- 
rature, comprising Simpsou’s Seat of War in the East, fine plates, 
2 vols. half mor. cco—Divers Works of Early Me asters in C hristian 
Decoration, coloured plates, 2 vols —Delpech, Célébrités Contem- 
poraines, portraits, 2 vols.—Walpole’s W orks, 5 vols. — Watt's 
Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols.—Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, 3 vols. 
—Pugin’s Goth Architecture, 3 vols.—Hon. R. Boyle’s Works, 
6 vols. large paper—Knight’s Pict rial History of Envgland, 8 vols, 
—Knight’s Pictorial Bhakepe re, 8 vols.— Wellington Despatches, 
13 vols. morocco— Maxwell's Life of Wellington, proofs, 3 vols, 
large paper—Alif Laila, in_ Persian, 4 vols.—Hewitson’s Eggs, 
2 vols.—The Naturalist, by Morris, 6 vols. iu 3--Scott’s i Poetical 
Works, plates, 12 vols.—Scott’s Prose Works, 28 vols. “Goodwin's 
Commonwealth, 4 vols.—and other Standard Works in General 
Literature. A Small Covllection of Law Books from the 
Country, &. 

















To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 7 


Modern Publications, in Cloth and Quires ; abo. it 200 Bag- 
ster’s Bibles and Prayer-Buoks, in Morocco, §c. 
: oO 101 
A R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chan ery. 
lane, on SRIDAY. August 31, at half-past 12, a QUANTITY of 
MODER N BOUKS, new, in cloth, comprising Religious Publi- 
cations, Popular Works ‘in Miscellaneous Literature, Railw ay 
Mote Juvenile and Elementary Books, Books of Prints, &e.; 
also, the Remainders of the following Books, in quires, vi 
955 Bland’s Algebraical Prob lems, 8vo.—500 Blaud’s Hydrostatics, 
8vo.—90 Bland’s Mechanical Probiems, 8vo,—150 James's (G. P, R.) 
History of Richard Ceur de Lion, 4 vols. 8vo.—160 Bulwer’s 
Lucretia, 3 vols. post 8vo.—400 King’s Cumpaigning in Kafliriand, 
ost 8vo.—700 Adventures of an Attorney, post 8vo.—300 OC. »bbold’s 
Young Man’s biome, post 8vo.—270 Beatrice Cenci, post 8vo.—50 
Poulter’s Treasury ot Pearis of Great Price, 2 vols. 8vo.—38 Scenes 
from the Fire Worshippers, by Thos Moore, plates, royal 4to, 
cloth gilt—and several others. Also, about 200 Bagster's Bibles, 
Prayer-Books a:.d Church Services, various sizes, in morocco, &., 
very slightly er by water. 
o be viewed, and Catalogues had. 














Valuable Books in all Classes of Literature, List of Customers 
of Mr. Brown, of Oid-street, §c. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY 
NEXT, and two following days, a COLLECTION of BUUKs, in- 
cluding Roberts's (David) Holy Land, Egypt, Idumea, &c. ithe 
large work)—Manning and Bray's Surrey, Vol. 1, large paper, 
uncut— Voyage litt: oresque de Napleset de Sicile, 4 vols calf—Rem- 
brandt’s Work ks—Scott’s Commentary, 6 vols. ~Dietrich’s Forst 
Flora, 2 vols.—Archzeologia, Vols. 22 to 29—a large Collection of 
Drawings relating to Naval Architecture — Napiei’s Peniusular 
War, 6vols.—Beli’s British Theatre, 35 vols. calf gilt—Sir Humphry 
Davy’s Works, 8 vols. calf gilt—Ancient and Modern British 
Drama, 8 vols. calf—Valpy’s Classical Journal, 40 vols.—Owen's 
Works, by Orme, 21 vols. calf—Simeon’s W orks,” by Horue, 21 vols, 
calf—Lig Tttoot's ¥ Works, by Pitman, 13 vols. calf—Britis h Essay- 
ists, 45 wale calf—Locke’s Works, 10 vols. large paper, russia— 
—Burnet’s Reformation, last Uxford Edition, 6 vols. large and 
thick paper— eg og Magazine, 20 vols.—Iuchbald’s British 

Theatre, 25 vols. calf, 

Catalogues to be had at the Rooms. _ 


SELL by 











Sale by Auction of a Valuable Dramatic Library. 


- * +o 
SABIN & CO., New York, will SELL, on 
e@ the sth of October next, and following days, the very Ex- 
tensive aud Valuable DRAMATIC LIBRARY of the late WM. 
E. BURTON, Esq., the eminent Comedian. 

The Collection comprises an immense assemblage of Books 
relating to the Stage, iucluding interesting specimens of the 
Early English Drama, exceeding in extent any Collection that 
has ever been pea to public competition, commencing with 
the earliest dawn of Histrionic Art, and brought down to the 
present time. Among these will be found the first four Folio 
Shakspeares, and seventy other editions—also, about 1,500 vols. of 
Shakspeariaua—an unrivalled Collection of "Books of Wit and 
Humour—a complete Series of the History of the Stage, coutain- 
ng Music, Pageants, &c.—Vid English Poetry of the Elizabethan 
Era, including all the Contemporaries of Shakspeare. Indeed, 
the Collection is at once maguiticent and unique, and offers to 
buyers a rare opportunity of collecting books not to be obtained 
except in the dispersion of private collections. 

The Catalogue is now ready, and may be had at Messrs. 
Triibner & Co.'s, No. 60, Paternoster-row, who will receive Com- 
missions to purchase at ‘the Sale. 











WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
Square 12mo. cloth, 535 pages, price 38. éd. 
CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, New and improved 
ition, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By NUAH WEB 
. ‘LL,D. Enlarged for general use by C. A. GOODRICH, 


‘Loudon: Willian Tegg, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E C, 








LONSDALE’S CATALOGUE of UNIQUE, 

e RARE, and INTERESTING PRINTED and MANU- 

SCRIPT MUSIC and Works on that Art, Ancient and Modern, 
gratis on application. —26, Uld Bond-street. 


SCHUBERT’ S IMPROMPTU in B flat, played 
by Mr. Charles Halle, is published by Ashdown & Parry, 
(successors to Wessel & Co.), 18, Hanover-square. 


OHN FIELD'S SIX CELEBRATED NOC- 
TURNES, edited by FRANZ LISZT. Price 2s. each.—“* Les 
Nocturnes de Field out gardé leur jeunesse a c6té de tant de 
choses sit6t vieillies! Ils ont encore uve fraicheur embaumée, et 
apparaissent ruisselans de parfums.”— Note of the Editor. 
London: Ashdown & Parry (successors to Wessel & Co. ), 18, 
Hanover-square. 











Just published, in 8vo. price 1s, ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


EMARKS on the FINAL CAUSES of the 

SEXUALITY of PLANTS, with particular reference to 

Mr. Darwin’s ene *On as ¢ Origin of Species.” By CHARLES 

DAUBENY, M.D. F.K.S. &c., and Professor of Botany iu the 
University of Spied 

Oxford, and 377, Strand, London, J. H. & J. Parker; and Henry 

Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


NEW SERIES OF BRITISH NATURAL HISTORIES, 


In broad octavo Volumes, 400 pages, cloth gilt, each Volume 
illustrated with 24 Coloured Plates, 


OVELL REEVE’S BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORIES. 


1. British Fungology. Bythe| 4. British 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley Lovell Reeve. 
a few days. | 
| 
| 





Mollusca. By 
(Jn preparation. 
en Britieh | Desmidia. By Dr. 


(In 
F-s.. ara Ferns. 


(in 
British Moss nes. By the Key. 


Mw ‘J. Berkeley 
tin preparation. 
3. British Field Plants. By | 
Thomas Muvore. 
Ln preparation. 


Lovell Reeve, 5 


n preparation. 
By Thomas 


(In preparation. 
, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Just published, price 6d. 


HE TRUE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
ADJECTIVES and ADVERBS, fully explained by Five 
Kules, and illustrated by Six Hundred Examples (400 English 
and 200 French and Latin) » like these :—** He lived happy” and 
™ H e lived happily”—** He grows visible” and “ He grows visibly” 
€ appears slow” and “* He aareare slowly "—“* He rested 
aud “ He rested calmly.” By the Kev. JOHN FANDER. 
London: David Nutt, 270, Strand. 


y.C. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


Price 18. just published, 


anes MAY; and Other Poems on Infants. 


calm ” 


UEEN ELEANOR’ S VENGEANCE; 


Other Poems. 3s. 6d 


SONGS by a SONG-WRITER. 3s. 6d. 
London: : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


GUIDE to the 1e QUADRUPEDS and REP- 
TILES of EUROPE, with Descriptions of all the Species. 
By LORD CLERMONT. Post 8vo. 78. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


and 





This day is published, illustrated by yoann Lithographs and 
Woodcuts, svo. One Guiuea, 


ATHERINGS of a NATURALIST i in AUS- 


TRALASIA ; being Observations principally on the Animal 
and Vegetable Productions of New So’ 
aud some of the Austral Islands). By GEOKGE BEN 
M.D. F.L.S. F Z.8., Member of the Medical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, ‘ke. 

ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 














ELLIS’S EXERCISES, BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 

/ COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXER- 
4% CISES; translated from the Writings of Cicero, for School- 
boys to re-translate into Latin; and adapted to the principal 

Rules in the Eton Syntax, with occasional References to other 
Grammars. By W. ELLIS, M.A. Revised and improved by the 
ap Re K. ARNOLD, MAL 23rd Edition, corrected. 12mo, 
38. 6d. roan. 

A KEY to the agen and Third Parts, with References to the 
Original. 12mo. 3s. clot 

London: Longman & a Hamilton & Co. ; Saati. Marshall 
&Co.; Fr. &J Rivington ; W hittaker & Co, ; T, Fellowes; Smith, 
Hider & Co.; H. G. Bohn; Houlston & Co.; J. W. aes Cc. H. 
Law ; K. P. W illiams ; J. Van Voorst ; and ‘Hall & Co. 


Eighth Edition, feap. 2s. 6d. sewed; or 38. cloth, 
YHE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 


DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and 
Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Urgans, 
Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their Treatment by 
Water pad eee ee ieuie eas By JAMES MANBY G GULLY, 
M.D. L.R.C.S. CPR §. Edinbureh, F.R.M.C.8. London, &e.” 

* Dr. Gully sees to a exposition of the subject the acquire- 
ments of a fully educated, and the weight of a largely experienced 
medical man. *— Quarterly Review. 

“The best and most scientific org on the Water Cure that has 
yet been published.”— Morning Pos 


London: Simpkin, cakenaee Stationers’ Hall-court. 

















NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. _ 
Crown 8yo., 3s. cloth ; 38. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges ; 78. 6d. in 
roce 


+ + ’ 
UNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. New 
Edition, with a Memoir, by J. M. HARE. The ey 
illustrated with Outline Engravings, drawn by J. R. CLAYT ON; 
and the Biographical Sketch illustrated with Engravings of inter- 
esting Relics and Recollections of Bunyan, from Drawings by 
J. L. Williams. 

“This edition is one of remarkable excellence. It is handsomely 
got up, and very cheap. It contains a good condensed biography 
of the author, embellished with woodcuts, representing many 
curious and interesting objects connected with Bunyan and his 
history. But its principal charm lies in its beautiful outline 
engravings, which are, for the most part, extremely elegant, appro- 
priate, and classical. We strongly recommend this as the best and 
most useful family edition of the ny sowly Progress with which 
we are acquainted.”— Congregational Pulpi 

London; Simpkin, Mars ail & Co, 





AMILY TREASURY, Szpremser, price 6¢ 
Thomas Nelson ; 5 and’ all Booksellers, 


NEW VOLUME—PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price 2s. fancy boards, 
MA48Y ROCK ; or, My Adventures in Texag 
By PERCY B. B. ST. JOHN, Author of * The pe Crusoe, 
*Amy Moss,’ &., forming Vol. 218 of this popular seri 
London: C. H. Clarke, 13, Senaeciabere. 





Shortly wit separ with a fine Brazen Exterior, emblematical of 
* Brass” exhibited by the Hero within, 
LOCKLESS LOVE and SAVAGE WALTER. 
or, the Dotard aud the Damsel! A Comic Poem. By Dog. 
GKEL DRYSTICK, Esq. With Notes, Numerous and Humorou. 
- Ww bat can & B young lassie do with an auld man 2"— Burns, 





ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH. 
Just published, New Edition, 12mo. 4s. cloth, 


(THE RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
as formerly used in the Royal Cullege at Eton, literally trang. 
lated into English, with the Notes. By the Rev. H. J. TAY LER, 


E London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


MANUAL of ILLUMINATION , by J.W. W. 
BRADLEY, B.A., with APPENDIX by T. ‘@OUDWIN, 
B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations, price ls. 
Winsor & Newton, 33, Rathbone-place, W., and all Booksellers 
and Artists’ Colourmen. 


| et ATED by Owen Jones and Henry 
WARREN, PARADISE and THE PERI, from the 
‘Lalla Kookh’ o} omas Moore. The work will consist of 
54 royal Ao. pas : and it is intended to form the most elegant 
and splendi Gift-book for the epsuing season which has yet re. 
sulted from the Art of Chromo-lithography. Price, bound in 
cloth, 2l, 2s.; in calf, 2l. 128, 6d. Subscribers’ Names received by 
= . aon, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln's 
nu-fields. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
VATICAN MANUSCRIPT’S GOSPEL according to 
JOHN, on Definite Rules of Translation, and an English Version 
of the same, followed by the Authorized English Version collated 
with the above- named English Version. By HERMAN HEIN. 
FETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed 
in Ancient Greek Manuscripts,’ &. Fifth Edition. Price 5s. 
London: Alexander Heylin, 28, Paternoster-row ; and J. Bum- 
pus, 158, Oxford-street. 


CARLETON’S FIRST ROMANCE. 
On the 1st of September will be ready, price 10s. 6d. in One hand- 
seme Volume, crown 8vo. with 13 Illustrations, designed by 
Edmund Fitzpatrick, Esq., and engraved by the Brothers Dalziel 


and W. Oldham, Esq. 
T H E EVIL a’ YY 
A Romance. 


y WILLIAM CARLETON. 
——— es Vv alzotine M‘Clutchy,’ * Willy Rody, tant Black 
Baronet,’ ‘ Tales and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,’ &. 
London: James Duffy, 22, Paternoster-row ; ret Dublin, 
ve Wellington-quay. 


French Simplified and Cond d, Fifth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 


or, French and France: Facts, Rules, Practice. By 

A, ALBITES, LL.B., Paris, Edgbaston Proprietary School. 
“ A true gem.”—Delille, ** Incomparably superior.”— Atheneum. 
“ Perfect.”—Era. ** Most valuable, and extremely well adapted for 
self-instruction.”—“ The very best.”—Aris’s Gazette. Longmans, 


BRIEF TREATISE on FRENCH PRO- 
NUNCIATION or READING ; intended fur Persons who 
are desirous to Speak the Language correctly i in ashort time. By 
F. JACQUUT, Professor of the French and German Languages. 
May be had of the Author, era House, Brond, on the receipt 
of ten postage-stamps; also of C. J. Evans, George-street, 
Stroud; and of Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row, ot on. 


























Just published, Second Edition, price 2a, 6d. ne neat); y y bound, 


E FIVAS’ TRESOR NATIONAL; or, 
Guide to the Translation of English into French at Sight. 

The volume consists of Idiomatical and Conversational Phrases, 
Anecdotes told and untold, and Scraps from various English 


a, 
N.B.—A KEY to the above may be had, price 2s. 
*,* Also, may be had, 
DE FIVAS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Grammaire des Gram- 
maires. 38, 6d. 

KEY to the above. 38. 6d. 

an” ual NEW GUIDE to FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
DE FIVAS’ BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANGAIS. 34 6d. 
DE FIVAS’ FABLES et CONTES CHOISIS. 22, td. 


The above Popaler School-Books have ed through many 
Editions, and are now published by 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. and 
sold by ‘ail Booksellers. 





PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
w ill be published about the 12th of September, 


AIRBAIRN'S CRESTS of the FAMILIES 
REAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Revi 4 = 
LAURENGS BUTTERS, Seal Engraver in Ordinary to the 


for Scotland. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price, Prints, 31. 38. ; Tinted Proofs, 31. 138. 6d. 
, Large-Paper Edition, Plates fine India Proofs, 61. 68, 
“The most beautiful and most complete Heraldic work that 
has appeared in this country.”— The Bookseller. 


A Specimen Plate will be sent on application. 
Also, 


MOTTOES of the FAMILIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, with correct Translations, and the 
Names of the ha claiming them, attached to each. Re- 
printed from Fair Ires Price 3s. 

Edinburgh : Thomas €. Jack, Princes street. London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co, 
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Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia ; 
being Observations principally on the Animal 
and Vegetable Productions of New South 
Wales, New Zealand, and some of the Austral 
Tslands. By George Bennett, M.D. (Van 
Voorst.) 

Wuarever Australia may prove to the adven- 

turous emigrant, to thenaturalist it is a Paradise. 

If he delight in marine productions, then those 

are the coasts for him, whence Prof. Harvey 

collected 600 species of Algze, and where he esti- 
mates the different species at nearly a thousand, 
of which 800 are already known. There, too, 
innumerable attractive and as yet imperfectly- 
described forms of animal life present them- 
selves,—in proof of which Dr. Bennett laid 
before the Zoological Society in June last 
drawings of thirty-six species of Nudibranchiate 
mollusks, consisting of Doris, Tritonia, Eolis, 

&e., the whole of which are new in specific 

characters, and two of which will, no doubt, 

prove generically distinct. All of these were 
collected by Mr. Angas from Port Jackson and 
the neighbouring bays. 

In Port Jackson was caught, in 1858, a 
highly interesting and enormous specimen of 
ashark (Carcharvas leucas), the length of which 
was twelve feet four inches. When first struck 
with a harpoon, the huge fish immediately ran 
out a great length of line, — but becoming 
fatigued, and finding himself fast and wounded, 
he rushed back again and attacked the boat, 


| bearable. 


|Buckland’s explanation of our ichthyodo- 
rulites. 

| A complete skeleton of a Sperm Whale is rare 
/in museums, yet such a skeleton there is in the 
Australian Museum. The story of the recovery 
of its disjecta membra by the Curator is truly 
|amusing, but too lengthy for quotation, The 
| gist, however, is as follows:—The fates seemed 
to be dead against the entireness of the dead 
|whale. Its head went one way, and its tail 
‘another. Dr. Bennett was in a boat on the 
day when the putrefying head had been con- 
|demned to the deep sea, and saw it exposed 
| upon the rocks ready for towing away. Rushing, 
| or rather rowing, to the rescue, he had it lashed 
,to a rock in one of the bays in the harbour by 
‘an obedient coxswain, who affirmed that “he 
had left two blue sharks helping to dissect it 
beautifully.” This duty the sharks did, leaving 
the huge jaw lying out of water, which now 
attracted the attention of some small boys, who 
laboured hard to extract the teeth from the 
lower jaw. The boys, however, being beaten 
off, the head was secured for the anxious 
| Curator, who had all this time been off far away 
after some missing bones of the tail. Men 
destitute of olfactory niceness were employed 
four days in cleaning the vast bones of the 
| skeleton; but the viscera, being on their way to 
| open sea, were found to contain two separate 
bones,—which being recovered must needs be 
exposed on one of the small islands in the 
harbour for two months, and treated with lime 
| until they were properly bleached and humanly 
Still one fin was missing, and was 
found to have been removed for the oil by the 





leaving several of his teeth broken in the wood. | crew of a coasting vessel while wind-bound in 
Off he ran again to some distance ; but discover- | the bay; but a fair wind springing up, it was 
ing the hopelessness of his case, a second time | cut adrift and at last fortunately obtained. 
he renewed his attack on the boat, and was | All obstacles having at length been overcome, 
only disabled by repeated and violent blows | the skeleton was articulated in a masterly 
upon his head and snout. His voracity may |manner. After all, however, two little, loose, 
be conceived from the curious miscellany found | pelvic bones were deficient, but the Curator 
in his capacious stomach, of which this is the | was not to be thwarted. He heard of a whale 


inventory :—half a ham, several legs of mutton, 
hind-quarter of a pig, head and fore-legs of a 
bull-dog, with a rope round its neck, a quan- 
tity of horse-flesh, a piece of sacking, and 
a ship's scraper. No wonder that twelve 
gallons of oil were obtained from his liver! 
Another shark, harpooned the same year, 
had two rows of teeth in his lower jaw, 
inclined backward and moveable; and besides 
these five or more rows of teeth, fully formed 
and well serrated, lying down under the loose 
thick skin or gum inside the mouth, ready to 
supply the place of the front rows when damaged 
orbroken, The largest tooth in the upper jaw 
measured 14 inch in length, and was of a tri- 
angular form. From this we may infer the 
voracity and the capacity of the fossil Car- 
charodon, the teeth of which astonish geologists. 
Two of these teeth now lie before us, each 
33 inches long, and they have been rolled 
and partly diminished. A jaw filled with such 
teeth must have done fearful execution in the 
ancient seas once rolling over our own island. 
Suffolk farmers may learn from the fossil teeth 
of the Carcharodon, exhumed from the Suffolk 
crag, what atrocious marine murders were once 
committed where agricultural walking and 
talking now alone find favour, 

The true Port Jackson shark, at present 
only found within the heads of that harbour, 
1s well known to naturalists as the Cestracion 
Philippii, and is interesting to geologists as 
the living species possessing the peculiar bony 

ines which are found fossil in our own strata. 

detailed description of this spine, and its 
action in the living Cestracion, would have 
been very acceptable, and would have confirmed 


| stranded on an open sandy beach, and despite 
of advanced decomposition, and rolling seas 
dashing over the fish, he succeeded in getting 
into its carcass and in searching for the pelvic 
bones. Unluckily he was washed out of the 
animal several times by the heavy surf. In 
again he crept, and at last secured the desired 
bones (which were found suspended in the soft 
parts), and in fitting them into the other now 
perfected skeleton. This in length extends 
thirty-three feet, and well may the once dis- 
tracted and disconcerted Curator glory in his 
complete specimen of the Catodon Australis, 
By its tail hangs a tale indeed! 

From huge sharks and whales to the Pearly 
Nautilus is a great marine transition,—yet the 
zealous naturalist is equally interested in the 
bulk of the one and the beauty of the other. 
| Dr. Bennett is proud of having obtained the 
| solitary living specimen of the inhabitant of this 
| shell first observed by scientific eyes, at least in 
/modern times. When Prof. Owen received this 
| consignment from his friend he went to Paris 
to consult the best authorities, and saw Cuvier. 
When the latter was asked if he had ever seen 
the inhabitant of the shell of the Pearly Nau- 
tilus, he simply replied—* No, Sir, I have not 
seen it, and I never shall see it.” Unconsciously 
his expression was prophetic, for when Owen 
had completed his well-known monograph on 
this animal, and had sealed up a copy for his 
friend and master, the news arrived that Cuvier 
was no more. 

After the lapse of nearly a century, the animal 
of the Pearly Nautilus was recovered to science 
by our author in August, 1829, on a calm 
evening, when he observed an object floating on 











the water resembling a dead tortoiseshell eat. 
When approached by a boat the creature was 
sinking, but the shell being broken by blows 
with the boat-hook, its escape was prevented. 
“ How vividly,” says our author, “the bright 
moment recurs to my remembrance when this 
long-sought-for prize was quivering within my 
grasp! I extracted the animal (after making a 
sketch of its relative position) in a perfect state, 
and found it firmly attached to each side of the 
upper cavity of the shell, which was unfortunately 
shattered to pieces. We had fine weather a 
day or two previous to its capture, and it 
doubtless availed itself of such an opportunity 
to rise from the depths of the sea and enjoy 
the pure light of day.” 

Precious and rare as this creature is to men 
of science, the natives of the Fidji Islands 
esteem it only as an agreeable viand, and cap- 
ture it in buckets something like our crab-pots. 
Even curried Nautilus is not unknown. When 
a certain naturalist was at the Fidji, he was 
very anxious to procure this animal, and in- 
quired of the natives concerning it. One of 
them readily understood his description and 
drawings, and coolly said “he had just eaten 
one.”—“ The ignorant brute!” exclaimed the 
defeated naturalist, and could hardly refrain 
from cutting up the native to get at the nau- 
tilus. He declared that he was only restrained 
by reflecting, that even if thus recovered the 
animal would be useless ! 

From sea to land, and from land to sea, our 
naturalist shifts along without much method, 
but always with much interest. Of all animals 
he is most diffuse upon that singular little 
creature, the Water-Mole, or Ornithorhynchus 
paradocus. To its habits and anatomy he 
allots fifty-four pages, all of which are readable, 
and some most instructive. He was the first 
European to dig out a living specimen from its 
winding burrow of twenty feet ; but though safe 
for some time in his keeping, it ultimately 
escaped. Others were shot and dissected; but 
at last, after much persevering search, a burrow 
of these rarities was delved into, and the little 
water-moles secured alive. The captor nursed 
and fed these odd-looking pets, and watched 
over them with almost parental tenderness. 
He describes them as at one time “a curious- 
looking group—one lying on its back with out- 
stretched paws, another on its side, and the 
third coiled or rolled up like a hedgehog. They 
shift themselves from one position to another, 
as they may feel fatigued by lying long in the 
first; but the favourite posture of the young 
animals appears to be—coiled up like a ball. 
This is effected by the fore-paws being placed 
under the beak, with the head and mandibles 
bent down towards the tail, the hind-paws 
crossed over the mandibles, and the tail turned 
up, thus completing the rotundity.” Again, 
“One evening both the little pets came out 
about dusk, went as usual and ate food from 
the saucer, and then commenced playing like 
two puppies, attacking each other with their 
mandibles, raising their fore-paws, and tum- 
bling over one another. In the struggle one 
would get thrown down, and at the moment 
when the spectator would expect it to rise 
again and renew the combat, it would commence 
scratching itself, its antagonist looking on and 
waiting for the sport to be renewed.” They 
were climbers, also, by a very curious kind of 
action, by means of which they contrived to 
reach the summit of a bookcase, or any other 
elevated piece of furniture. “This was at last 
discovered to be effected by the animal sup- 
porting its back against the wall, fixing its 
feet against the bookcase, and then, by means 
of the strong cutaneous muscles of the hask, 
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and the claws of the feet,contriving to reach 
the top very expeditiously.” The dearest pets 
are, alas ! mortal, and these two little creatures 
expired after five weeks’ captivity, thus defeat- 
ing the author’s expectation of conveying them 
alive to England. Hints, however, are given 
for choicer feeding, and hopes thereupon built 
of the future transmission of young specimens 
alive and in safety from Sydney to England. 

As to the feathered tribes, Mr. Gould’s mag- 
nificent work, ‘The Birds of Australia,” would 
seem to render other additional ornithological 
researches in the same country superfluous. 
Yet Dr. Bennett has noted nota little on birds, 
and not a little of a pleasing character. Of 
that rare, and generally unknown bird, the 
New Holland Jabiru, or Gigantic Crane of 
the colanists (Mycteria Australis), our natu- 
ralist purchased a fine living specimen in 1858, 
and this he believes was the first specimen 
brought alive to Sydney; the author having 
seen in twenty-two years only four skins of 
this bird. This was a young male: it became 
quite domesticated, mace no attempt to fly, nor 
showed any inclination to leave its domicile. 
Its attitudes and bearing, whether in a state 
of repose, walking rapidly, or stalking gently 
over a lawn or yard, with its measured, 
noiseless steps, have a combination of grace 
and elegance. On a close acquaintance, its 
manner wins upon you, and a feeling of attach- 
ment arises towards it as it keeps its large and 
brilliant eyes fixed upon you, and placidly pro- 
ceeds, so as to display its elegance of form, 
graceful carriage, and beautiful metallic bril- 
liancy of plumage, especially over the head and 
neck, 

This particular specimen was sold for five 
shillings’ worth of tobacco. The first evening 
of its domiciliation, it walked into the hall of 
the author’s house, gazed at the gas-lamp, which 
had just been lighted, and then walked up- 
stairs, seeking for a roosting-place. But not 
liking the ascent, it quietly came down again, 
returned into the yard, and afterwards went to 
roost in the coach-house between the carriages. 
It was always afterwards to be discovered in 
that part of the yard where the sun was shining, 
and invariably with its face towards it. It 
was, however, rather a costly pet, as it con- 
sumed a pound and a half of meat daily, and 
would eat none but good and fresh meat. It 
stood for its portrait, which forms a frontis- 
piece to this volume. Sad to say, however, that 
its digestion becoming impaired, it sickened 
and died ; but its bones are somewhere in the 
British Museum. 

Many of our readers must have seen caged 
in English houses a very delicate and beautiful 
little parrot, known commonly among the 
colonists as the Warbling Grass Parrakeet or 
Love-bird. The first living specimen of this 
bird in England was brought by Mr. Gould in 
1840. Since that date as many as a thousand 
pairs have been sometimes landed in England 
as a single venture from Australia. If we send 
them too many boots, our Australian friends 
repay us by sending too many birds—and, in 
fact, they could be purchased in 1859 at a 
cheaper rate in London than in Australia. 

The Mooruk or Cassowary is a striking 
object, but not so harmless and inoffensive a 
house-companion as the Jabiru. Dr. Bennett 
purchased two, who soon made themselves at 
home; but, like spoilt pets, were too often in 
the way. One or both of them would walk 
into the kitchen, and while one was dodging 
under the tables and chairs, the other would 
leap up on the table, keeping the cook in an 
uncomfortable state of excitement. Or, per- 
haps, they would be heard in the hall or in the 
library in search of food or information. Some- 





times they would walk up-stairs, and then 
quickly descend again, making their peculiar 
chirping, whistling noise. Whenever a door 
was open, in they stalked, and so kept the poor 
servants constantly on the alert and the alarm. 
If a servant opened a door, on turning round 
she found—not a sweetheart—but a Mooruk 
behind her. If, after having gained admission, 
any attempt was made to turn them out by 
force, they would dart rapidly round the room, 
dodging about under the tables, chairs and 
sofas, and end by squatting under a sofa or in 
a corner. The only method of ejectment was 
carrying them away, and in process of carriage 
they would kick and struggle so as to compel 
release, and then suddenly walk out of their 
own accord, 

Weare glad to find Dr. Bennett emphatically 
condemning the destructive propensities of cer- 
tain colonists in relation to particular birds 
and animals, some of which are even now 
nearly exterminated, and others of which will 
soon become so, to the ultimate loss of the 
country. “Unless,” says our author, “the 
hand of man be stayed from their destruction, 
the Ornithorhynchus and the Echidna, the 
Emeu and the Megapodius, like the Dodo, 
Moa, and Notornis, will shortly exist only in 
the pages of the naturalist.” 

Such are a few of the more interesting inci- 
dents culled from this entertaining and instruc- 
tive volume. Any reader of intelligence may 
peruse it entirely; while naturalists will find 
it replete with facts valuable to them. The 
style is simple and unpretending; and the 
author commends himself tousas an experienced 
and able naturalist, although not appearing to 
have any fancy or faculty for the geology and 
mineralogy of the vast continent of which he 
writes. Every student of Zoology will be par- 
ticularly pleased with these pages. The mere 
general reader may infer, from the facts and 
narratives which we have selected and com- 
pressed, that the author is no mere recorder of 
technicalities, but also an informing and agree- 
able companion. Doubtless he has his faults; 
and one is forgetfulness of an index or detailed 
analysis, which is peculiarly necessary for 
such a volume as the one under review. In 
450 pages, full of facts which are but lightly 
connected, who is to retrace his readings, and 
re-discover his points of interest? We have 
tried again and again to recover some which 
are irretrievably lost; but the attempts have 
prepared us to join the author in digging down 
through even a fifty-feet burrow for a fugitive 
Ornithorhynchus ! 





Englishwomen and the Age. By Mrs. Horace 


Roscoe St. John. (Kent & Co.) 
The English Woman's Journal. 

lishers.) 
Ir a nation, a class, or individuals be con- 
tinuously and unrelentingly oppressed — ill 
used—defrauded of their due share of human 
benevolence and worldly comfort, there always 
exists some cause for it—often quite patent, 
and easy to be discerned. Neither nations nor 
individuals can be unfortunate long, unless 
there be some defect in themselves which 
invites and entertains misfortune. We may 
sympathize with negroes, with oppressed na- 
tionalities, and with distressed needle-women ; 
we may lament the oppression and injustice in 
the condition of women in general, sing ‘The 
Song of the Shirt,’ and dawdle over ‘Woman 
and her Master’; but no amount of philan- 
thropic feeling can alter the fact, that 
there exists no state of permanent depres- 
ston and misfortune for those who deserve 
success. The individuals who are invariably 


(Same Pub- 





unfortunate, are people whom it is impossibly 
to help, because they have not the faculty of 
turning to account any help that is given 
them. 
_ The world is not peopled by ogres. If ay 
individual fall down by the way, some kindly 
hand is always stretched out to pick him up 
and set him on his legs; but he cannot he 
carried for the rest of his journey through life, 
Acts of kindness, of sympathy, of help, ong 
human being, needing them and deservin 
them, is certain to obtain from another; but if 
those do not suffice to set him going again, 
neighbours and friends have not the stren 
or the means to go on helping him. By all the 
laws of Nature, he must go to the wall. Ih 
every sense,— 

To be weak, is to be miserable ; 
and no amount of philanthropy can alter that 
primeval fact. 

The charity and philanthropy of which there 
is so much mention made in the present day, 
results in little beyond doing the duties that 
others have left undone; or, as we once heard 
it phrased, “wiping up spilled water.” We 
appeal to every reader’s personal experience, — 
has any creature ever profited from the efforts 
in his behalf, unless the principle of energy and 
self-help were in himself? Help, Philanthropy, 
Benevolence, are lovely terms, and are forms of 
Christian amity—the “good will toward men” 
which ought to exist in every human heart; 
but they cannot supply the backbone, without 
which no human mortal can either stand or go, 

The condition of women seems at present to 
take the lead of all other questions of philan- 
thropy. Journals are devoted to it. Committees 
are sitting on it. Pamphlet, song, and prayer 
are being offered to it. Last phase of all, Mrs, 
St. John gives us a pamphlet on ‘Englishwomen 
and the Age, — written with an earnest, 
declamatory eloquence. 

Some of her observations are sensible, and 
contrast pleasantly with the vague diffuseness 
of her special pleading. She says, sagaciously, 
“ Development of the powers of observation and 
judgment, and cultivation of simple tastes, are 
the surest means of rendering a woman useful 
in any vocation, whether public or private.” 
She says, too, what is quite true, that “ General 
expansion of the intelligence will do more to 
form a thrifty housewife and an efficient mother 
than perpetual dedication to drudgery.” But, 
after making the above sensible observations, 
she declaims at a great rate, and with consider- 
able vagueness, against “ devotees of every-day 
conventionality,” who “do Berlin-wool work 
and make bugle collars, which reduces them 
to an utter absence of curiosity and inquiry 
with respect to all subjects of public, social, or 
literary interest, with a corresponding incapa- 
city for rational conversation.” The original 
fault lies, we should say, in the women, and 
not in the work, which, for the rest, is innocent 
enough. The general expansion and cultiva- 
tion of the intelligence inculcated above, would 
change all that. It is only by getting sense and 
understanding that men or women can Col 
centrate their energy to any purpose whatever. 
In the present day, whatever may be its other 
sins, there is nothing and nobody who throws 
the smallest impediment in the way of any 
woman becoming as wise and as well i 
structed as her nature will admit. No womat 
need perish for lack of knowledge; nor have 
women any reason to complain that they are 
cramped “by old traditions and rules of con 
ventionality.” Mrs. St. John quotes foolish 
maxims about men and matrimony, whic 
have lost their conjuring virtues now, if they 
ever possessed any. 0 one now entrust 
with the education or the care of young 
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women would risk the argument against 
writing books” or “becoming accomplished,” 
that “gentlemen do not like so and so.” 
In Dr. Gregory’s ‘Legacy to his Daughters,’ 
and Fordyce’s ‘Sermons to Young Women,’ 
such ideas may be found; but they are not 
forms of exhortation now in use. In the 
yemarks on female education, Mrs. St. John 
appeals to a long bygone state of things; 
ae anathematizes school-books of the last 
generation, — Hort’s Pantheon, ‘ Mangnall’s 
Questions, and other abridgments; she 
laments ‘‘the total ignorance in which women 
are kept of the classic languages.” We ven- 
ture to give it as our opinion, that there 
jsa growing desire to give girls a good solid 
education, to teach them thoroughly whatever 
they learn, and to let them have as free 
access as boys to any high-class works of 
information on any subject whatever. There 
js no restriction laid on them from without, 
the limitation lies with themselves. Also 
we would deprecate, for the sake of the 
recollections of our own school-days, Mrs. 
§t. John’s contemptuous mention of ‘Mang- 
nall’s Questions ;’ it is awfully compendious, 
but a young boy or girl well up in Mangnall 
will find it a great help when they are promoted 
to a higher class: our own remembrance of 
Mangnall is grateful—we wonder whether any- 
body learns those questions now! 

Mrs. St. John inveighs against the “ kaleido- 
scopic codes made up of old prejudices and new 
crotchets, irrational dogmas and superstitious 
fancies ;” but we repeat what we have often said 
before, that it is not men who say hard things 
of women, but the women who say cruel things 
to and of each other. Women’s hardships and 
hindrances come mainly, if ‘not entirely, from 
themselves. Men may and do express dislike 
for the dogmatism, the disagreeableness, the 


bad taste in dress, the defiant tone of “strong- 


minded,” “ emancipated females.” “ Men,” as 
Mrs. Ellis somewhere tells her readers, “ have 
the peculiarity of only believing in what they 
see before their eyes;” now “emancipated” or 
“self-sustained” women, as they call themselves, 
are disagreeable: men naturally speak as they 
fnd them; the fault does not lie in the in- 
creased good sense of women, but in the glaring 
deficiency of it. “The invaluable happiness 
of liberty consists,” as Goethe says, “not in 
doing what one pleases and what circumstances 
may invite to, but in being able, without hin- 
drance or restraint, to do in the direct way what 
one regards as right and proper.” Women can- 
not say that they do not in the present day 
enjoy this freedom to its fullest extent; what 
they have need to pray for is not freedom, but 
grace and good sense to put their freedom to 
its best and highest uses. In the end, people 
generally obtain as much as they deserve : there 
may be individual cases of hardship and ill re- 
quital, but we believe that the averageesteem in 
which eachhuman beingis held by his fellows, is 
earned by the qualities he brings to bear upon 
his position and relationships in life. Mrs. 
St. John is pathetic about the miseries of 
governesses. She begins by admitting “ that 
the majority of governesses are unqualified to 
accomplish what they undertake.” She then 
proceeds to bewail “the infinitely distressed 
condition of the majority among.them.” She 
draws an ideal picture “of a highly cultured, 
refined and noble-minded girl, far superior to 
the rich tradesman’s wife who is, perhaps, her 
mistress, or to any of the society to be met with 
at the mercer’s private establishment.” She 
inquires “ what is the treatment she receives?” 
She proceeds to answer her own question, 
declaring that the “ highly cultured ” governess 
is degraded into a hard-working nursery-maid, 





after which she is expected to appear in the 
drawing-room, to be stared at by some 
“brainless and brazen-faced Malvolio,’—or if 
she is governess in higher circles, we are told 
“perhaps My Lord bestows an attention for a 
time, which is cut short on learning that the 
young lady is only the governess.” Again she 
speaks of “the young patrician who insults 
her governess,” who is a lady, which “mamma” 
never was or will be, “for wearing the same 
silk dress eternally,” never dreaming that 
“papa” was hurrying to Basinghall Street, or 
that she herself had been taught heathenism 
instead of Christianity. 

Now all such sweeping sentimental abuse 
of the families who employ a governess is 
unjust. There are polite “patricians” (to 
alliterate after Mrs. St. John’s fashion)—all 
tradesmen’s wives are not vulgar—and we 
have known silk-mercers of humane cha- 
racter and cultivated taste. On behalf of 
the mistresses who have souls to be saved as 
well as their governesses, we venture to assert 
that in no condition of life does true quality of 
character, sterling intelligence, and adequate 
information tell more certainly to its full value 
than in the position of governess. But a 
governess has a responsible position, and effi- 
ciency is indispensable to the comfort and 
reverence with which all would wish the con- 
dition of instructress to be hedged round. Mrs. 
St. John owns that the majority of governesses 
are incompetent,—“ all the queen’s horses and 
all the queen’s men” might sooner “set 
Humpty Dumpty up again” than make in- 
competent persons happy or comfortable in the 
situations they may have assumed. Competency 
in knowledge and accomplishments may be 
marred by want of agreeable manner, or by the 
absence of the faculty of living compatibly with 
other people,—or the high principle, which 
can alone give worth to talents and acquire- 
ments may be lacking,— or the judgment, which 
gives grace to goodness may be at fault,—or 
the faculty of imparting knowledge, may be 
absent. The combination of excellencies need- 
ful to a thoroughly good governess would fit a 
Prime Minister for his post; but where they 
exist, even though it be partially or in small 
degree, such qualities command their price and 
ensure good treatment by all the laws of cause 
and effect. Water does not more inevitably 
find its own level, than quality of character 
asserts itself and makes for itself the position 
it deserves. The post of governess is arduous, 
and the chances are greatly against its being a 
state of felicity. All places of subordination, 
whether in a family, or in the Army, Navy, 
Church, or Civil Service, have mortifications to 
the self-love and self-complacency of those who 
hold them, lying plentiful as blackberries! 
Those who hold them must lay in their 
account to meet mortifications with a great- 
ness of soul which shall not be wounded by 
petty slights. Those who are “ sick of self-love” 
will find much sorrow that was never written 
against them in the Book of Fate,—it is “to 
taste with a distempered appetite”; but “to be 
generous, guiltless, and of free disposition is to 
take those things for bird-bolts which you deem 
cannon-bullets.” Such is the counsel we would 
give to sensitive governesses as armour to their 
souls. 

Mrs. St. John is eloquent in her strictures 
on extravagance and love of dress. Miss 
Austen declares that “women are fine for 
their own satisfaction alone.” Our note on 
that text is, that when women dress themselves 
well, it pleases the eye and plagues the heart of 
all male beholders,—a result which the gentlest 
maiden contemplates with serene composure, 
if not absolute complacency. It is vain to 


preach against the vanities of apparel. A 
woman lacks some womanly virtue who dresses 
ill, or who is indifferent to dress: it argues a 
defect in her organization. The secret of men’s 
prejudice against “strong-minded women” is, 
that they are supposed to wear clumsy boots, 
short petticoats, and to have thick ankles. Let 
not women rashly give ear to exhortations 
which would go to prove dress a vanity and 
waste of time. A woman who would be well 
dressed must take time and give consideration ; 
it cannot be achieved without. Let no woman 
despise dress. 

Mrs. St. John inveighs against “ sturdy 
Britons” behind counters, handling yard- 
measures, and “discussing tints and tissues.” 
She asks, “ Why not increase the number of 
female assistants?” and answers her own ques- 
tion by a sneer at “the ladies, whose ambi- 
tion it is to kill time,” and who carry on “a 
species of flirtation with the smart, officious 
heroes of haberdashery.” The reason assigned 
for the preference of men behind the counter 
is, that they are more obliging and more 
patient than women. To be a good salesman 
or saleswoman is a talent brought to perfection 
by practice ; the mere standing behind a counter 
and handing across the articles inquired for, 
does not constitute a good salesman or sales- 
woman. In those establishments where the 
women employed are pleasant, obliging, and 
understand their business, they have the pre- 
ference from customers in the exact proportion 
to their tact and ability. Ifthe female assist- 
ants know how to sell, the customers take plea- 
sure in buying; but if the women are sullen, 
indifferent, and feel no interest in their cus- 
tomers’ business, customers will not come 








in. A skilful saleswoman will always com- 
|mand her salary. In this, as in all other 
jcases, it is a false expedient,—and one 
| that very soon fails,—to call on people to 
}accept from motives of charity ineffectual ser- 
| vice for good service. Whatever women do well 
land effectually, they are well paid for doing, 
and vice versd. Mrs, St. John is justly indig- 
nant at the polite forms of speech used in 
commenting on women’s work —the “allow- 
ances” which are always supposed to be 
required and made; but women have the 
;remedy for all that in their own hands. 
| Female work has till lately been a graceful 
| ineffectuality;—- women are now  beginnin 

| honestly to challenge their “right to labour.’ 
| Like all other rights, it must be redeemed. 
|'Men complain that every avenue to fame 
}and Jabour is thronged and narrow, the com- 
| petition enormous. It is only natural they 
'should feel jealous at an increased number 
| of competitors; but the principle is conceded, 
that women may turn their hand to any honest 
work they can find. The pioneers in this noble 
career find difficulties, and encounter disagree- 
able speeches and unjust opposition ; they carry 
no privilege with them; they must carry the 
same weight in the race that the strongest rival 
runs with; but the “right to labour” is the 
noblest franchise that women have yet con- 
quered, We speak of the right to labour on 
their own account as human beings, not to 
drudge as squaws and slaves. This is the 
true key to their “enfranchisement”; all the 
“ privileges ” will follow in their proper places 
—in their due season. It will be a great social 
revolution when women accept the fact, that 
when they earn their own living they rise, 
as Mrs. St. John justly says, “from virtual 
pauperism to actual participation in the sub- 
stantial benefits of society.” The faults, born 
of idleness, ennui and unemployed activity, 
will disappear. Labour, hitherto, has been 
great but unlovely in its aspects : women will 
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develope in it a grace and beauty not yet seen. 
We look forward with hope and confidence to 
the progress of this social movement for organ- 
izing Female Labour. It must grow and 
mature like all other human things. We 


believe it marks a new and happier social era 
than women have yet seen; but there must be 
patience—“ without hasting, without resting.” 





A Guide to the Country Lodgings in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester, Loughborough, and 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; including Charnwood 
Forest. By Frederick T. Mott. (Leicester, 
Allen & Son.) ~° 

Black’s Tourists Guide through the Counties 
of Hereford and Monmouth. (Edinburgh, 
A. & C. Black.) 

Black's Handbook for Kent and Sussex. 
Publishers.) 

Notes and Collections relating to Bi 
Staffordshire. (Wolverhampton, Parke, for 
private use only.) 

The Official Railway Handbook to Bray, Kings- 
town, the Coast, and the County of Wicklow. 
By G. R. Powell. (Dublin, M‘Glashan & 
Gill; London, Simpkin & Co.) 

Oban to the Isle of Skye, Gairloch, Loch Maree, 
&c. to Inverness. By William Keddie. 
(Glasgow, Maclure & Macdonald.) 

Ir is undeniable that poets who have seldom 
issued from metropolitan chambers have, by 
force of imagination, contrived to pass them- 
selves off as individuals on very intimate terms 
with the beauties and secrets of Nature. But 
they have not effected this by force of imagina- 
tion alone. They have had to fall back on 
the experiences of prose-writers, turning their 
graphic pictures into rhyme. From such poets 
we get but trashy art-likenesses of Nature and 
her brilliant company ; and even they who now 
look upon her, ere they limn her, are apt to 
discover that their earlier observant brethren 
have exhausted every effect, and that to speak 
of the russet mantle of the morn, the rosy fingers 
of the early dawn, or the rosy-bosomed flowers, 
is only to repeat what was first said centuries 
ago, and what has been plagiarized a thousand 
tinies since. 

Our modern poets, however, enjoy facilities 
not possessed by their predecessors, and they 
are enabled to procure from any bookseller 
introductions to localities where Nature is to be 
seen at her best. The works named above, 
which are only samples of an over-flowing mea- 
sure of similar productions, take the form of 
these introductions, and that to the most pic- 
turesque parts of the three kingdoms. That 
such publications continue to appear annually, 
is a proof of the existence of a wide excur- 
sionist, Nature-loving, town-tired, brain-wearied, 
and indefatigable people. A breath from the 
sea, a roll in the grass, a ramble among the 
rocks, revives them. What is the meaning of 
the old giant who was refreshed by the touch 
of his mother earth? Simply this, that, when 
oppressed by eleven months of hearty but deadly 
application to business, a month’s run in new 
or native fields and pastures made a man of 
him again. 

Mr. Mott is especially concerned for his 
Leicester friends in this respect. Many of them 
find their central position in England too far 
removed from the sea to enable them to visit 
the latter frequently. Accordingly, the philan- 
thropic author has compiled a list of all the 
health-giving places in the county, where “lodg- 
ings” may be easily procured. Among others is 
Charnwood Forest, which, if it be not seen now, 
was standing there once, and perhaps the place 
is redolent thereof even at the present time, 


(Same 


{ wood, 





Will not this account tempt either a reader of 


“sermons in stones” or our used-up friend 
previously mentioned ?— 

“The beauty and the freshness of the hills of 
Charnwood are indeed scarcely even yet appre- 
ciated at their full value. In that far-off geologi- 
cal age, when the broad ocean filled the valley of 
the Soar, the slaty ridges of Charnwood appeared 
above the surface as a rugged sea-girt island; in 
dimensions about nine miles by six, with a mag- 
nificent harbour on the north-west, running up 
three miles among the hills, and of capacity 
sufficient to shelter any pre-Adamite fleet which 
may have ranged the tranquil seas of the latest 
new red sandstone epoch. Since that period, the 
whole of Great Britain has been swept over by 
icebergs and ocean currents, but no important 
disturbance from below has altered the contour 
of Leicestershire; and, from the summit of Bardon, 
Charnwood Forest still has the appearance of an 
island, although the waves of the ocean are 
changed into green meadows and slumberous 
woodlands, fading off upon the distant plain, far 
as the eye can reach, into a net-work of fields and 
hedges. To this island character may doubtless 
be attributed, in part, the great salubrity of our 
Forest. The winds from every quarter have full 
play among its ridges; nor are its valleys so deep, 
or its passes so intricate, as to allow of the accumu- 
lation of stagnant air. And as to moisture, the 
soil of the hill sides is nowhere deep enough to hold 
water for any length of time; the hard rock will 
not absorb it; and the marshy hollows are now all 
drained for the growing of corn,—to the infinite 
diseomfiture of botanists and others who delight 
in the curiosities of nature. There are no rivers, 
breeding dangerous mists after the heat of a 
summer's day; but multitudes of brooks, babbling 
among great stones, and overhung with oaks and 
alders, bring down the water from perpetual springs 
which bubble out among the recesses of the hills. 
Certainly there is not in the Midland Counties, 
perhaps not in all England, a more health-restoring 
region than these ancient hills of Charnwood; nor 
one more thoroughly adapted for the enjoyment of 
children.” 

This is tempting; and the adjacent district 
is attractive to the botanist, the geologist, 
and the antiquary. The latter, especially, will 
find his time well occupied with trips to the 
British camping-ground on Beacon Hill; to 
druidical idols, altars, and hanging stones; to 
the trail of the Danes in the Valley of the 
Wreake; to the “sacred” ruins at Ulverscroft, 
Gracedieu, and Leicester Abbey; to the fine 
old remnants of feudalism, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Kirby Muxtoe, Groby, and Leicester Castle; 
and to old mansions like Bradgate—eloquent 
with its legends of Lady Jane Grey, who lived 
there, and of a fast young Countess of Suffolk, 
who burned nearly the whole edifice down, that 
she might escape from living there any longer. 

Mr. Mott’s book ought to make summer and 
autumn tourists “look up” Leicestershire. Are 
they otherwise minded, here are the Messieurs 
Black ready to guide them over four counties. 
The Handbooks accomplishing this duty for 
them are convenient in size, copious in infor- 
mation, and, unlike hasty cicerones, are almost 
too diffident in making assertions. Why, 
for instance, should they remark that Lavinia 
Fenton (Duchess of Bolton), who lies buried 
in Greenwich Old Churchyard, near General 
Wolfe, is “said to be the first Polly Peachum 
of Gay’s celebrated ‘Beggars’ Opera’”? No- 
thing is more certain than that she was so, 
and that 132 years ago she and Walker, the 
original Macheath, made the pleasant theatre 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields joyous and eestatic with 
their snatches of song. We may point out that 
these “Guides” take particular and praise- 
worthy care of persons’ reputations. Black- 
heath is not passed over without a word of 
apology, or rather of defence, for that much- 
maligned “Captain Mend-all,” doughty Jack 
Cade, The allusion to him should send every 





one to his history; and thence, perhaps, wij} 
arise once more a reversal of popular judgments, 
In more than one respect of this sort, thege 
books render capital service; for to the smallest 
village that boasts of a worthy, all due honoyr 
is paid. Some little villages have two; but not 
many are, even then, so especially favoured ag 
Westerham, which is proud of a brace of he 
—adimirable combatants in their peculiar ways, 
—namely, Wolfe and Bishop Hoadley. 

Black’s. Guides, then, conduct travellers over 
much that is well-trodden ground, and also into 
nooks and corners unpenetrated by the commoy 
crowd of excursionists. But, for opening 
localities little known except to those dwellj 
in the vicinity, commend us to the ‘ Notes an 
Collections relating to Brewood, Staffordshire? 
The intimation in the Preface, that two friends 
have been collecting these Notes during full 
twenty years, added to the announcement on 
the title-page, that they are printed only for 
“private use,’ may be said to involve a con 
tradiction, or at all events to evince a strange 
desire of keeping Brewood beauties secret, and 
a stranger method of seeking that end, by 
printing a list of them. The note-makers haye 
done their work so well, that travellers, and 
especially antiquarian travellers, into whose 
hands this book may fall, are sure to wend their 
way to where stood the old British Pennoe, 
where the Roman cross was raised to denote 
it a military station, under the name of Penu- 
verucium, where King John had a “ Chamber,’ 
and where every lane hasits legend. The note- 
makers have wisely looked into the church and 
parish books for reflections of the times. Some 
of these are curious. Thus, among the baptismal 
entries we notice, “Grace, a poor man’s child, 
March 16, 1581,” and “ A certain child named 
Yevan, which was born in the house of Thomas 
Floyd, baptized 19th of October, 1617, whose 
father and mother we know not.” With these 
sad baptisms corresponds a mournful wedding: 
—“William Huges and Joane Alporte, of 
Tettenhall parish, married in Brewood, the 4th 
day of June, 1599, at the request of Sir Thomas 
Corbet, being sick and dying the same day.” 
Then in the burials, among records of aristo- 
cratic mortality, we find, unceremoniously 
registered, “Jacke of Chillington, March 1, 
1590”; “Three poor folks, 1598”; and in 1618, 
“Yevan, a poor wandering boy”; and “ Mar- 
garet, a poor wandering wench, dying in the 
Crosse.” 

Subsequent to entries quite as significant and 
suggestive, we come to the year 1685, on which 
occasion the Rector, with his own hand, thought 
proper to register the demise of His Sacred 
Majesty the Second Charles; and the worthy 
gentleman, who probably knew less about 
orthography than “ punch-mixing,” thus per 
formed his task :—“ King Charles ye Seconde 
died the 6 day of February a boute a Leven 
of the Clocke in ye foure noone, in ye yeare 
1685.” 

Long the pride of the district were the two 
nunneries of “ White Ladies” and “Black 
Ladies” ; in the chapel of the latter, mass was 
celebrated as lately as 1840. The dissolution 
did not altogether destroy these old founda- 
tions, which generously helped to save 4 
monarch when the walls knew no longer an 
in-dweller. “The noble woods which surround 
the Nunnery,—fragments of the Royal Forest, 
—enabled John Giffard, about 1580, to build 
a house for the concealment of the ministers of 
a banished faith in its dim recesses ; and this 
place achieved a just and brilliant fame as 
Boscobel.” 

We have referred to the church books—the 
compilers have also had recourse to the old 
parish accounts, in order to furnish some idea 
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of by-gone times. Here are samples :—“ 1659. 
Given to two companies of Egyptians that had 
sses, 2s. Od.” —“ Given to a trumpeter, with 
three others, who were maimed, and had a pass 
ander the Lord Protector’s seal, 1s. Od.” Little 
enough for wounded soldiers; half as much was 
given in 1667 to a nymph on superstitious 
urpose bent, namely “Sixpence, to Katherine 
ones, coming with a pass from London to 
travel to Winifred’s Well.” But let us do the 
arish officers justice: if they sped Katherine 
ones, in 1667, with a sixpence to Winifred’s 
Well, in 1688 they laid out a whole shilling 
“For whipping Mary Hollygreen.” 

The genealogies of Brewood families are 
drawn out with exemplary care, and form one 
of the most useful features of this book, in 
which is included two of the sheets which the 
antiquary Stebbing Shaw left in print, revised 
ready for the press. These were kindly con- 
tributed by Mr. William Salt ; and from their 
contents we can only regret that the possessor 
of two other of Shaw’s revised sheets, concern- 
ing the archxology of Brewood—Sir Thomas 
Phillipps—declined permission for their being 
copied. 

We have spoken at some length of this 
volume, because it is by no means an ordinary 
yolume, and also because it refers to one of the 
most attractive localities in England. A noble 
place, the cradle of noble men, the Brewood 
district is proud of its old blood. There the 
Giffards, in whose family the Earldom of Buck- 
inghamshire commenced, in the days of the 
Conqueror, long reigned, then suffered losses, 
and finally became absorbed in the popula- 
tion. The “good Madam Giffard” is still a 
sort of Saint of Benevolence in the traditions 
of the “land folk.” Only, and scarcely, inferior 
to the Giffards were the Fowkeses (one of 
whom, literary as well as of old blood, translated 
the Life of Phocion, which appears in Dryden’s 
‘Plutarch’); the Mortons ; and the Carelesses 
or Carles, one of whom was that famous Col. 
Carles, or Carlos, who saw the last man killed 
at Worcester, and kept the gate, with a brace 
of other stout fellows, to give the king time to 
escape from the adverse fray. The Free Gram- 
mar School, too, of the town boasts of pupils 
who became men of note, from Bishop Hurd 
down to Huskisson, about whom, however, 
there is some doubt. The masters also were 
learned men, and the list of ushers just escaped 
being celebrated, Samuel Johnson being all 
but actually engaged to be a teacher there; 
but Burewood, the master, feared to sign the 
agreement, dreading the effect of Johnson’s 
queer ways on the risible muscles of pitiless 
boys. Altogether, there are noble memories 
lingering about this cradle of noble men,— 
where Cowper rhymed on the planting of 
sapling oaks, and young and old “ Mary Cork 
and Orrery” laughed merrily when living, and 
lies honoured now dead. 

Having penetrated Brewood, we counsel the 
tourist to take heart of grace and any class 
ticket that pleases him, and therewith, after a 
run through North Wales, cross the Irish Sea, 
and, with or without Mr. Powell’s Handbook, 
avoid Dublin, poisoned by the Liffey, and 
explore the county of Wicklow, making ex- 
quisite Bray his head-quarters. He may put 
up at Quin’s, if it be only for the sake of the 
jollifications which make the old house famous 
throughout Ireland; or he may resort to the 
Glendalough, at Seven Churches, whose calum- 
niated landlord informs us on his card, that 
“Those wishing to obtain the comfort they 
ought to find in a hotel may rely on it in his, 
notwithstanding the spurious stories of some 
post-boys and others.” The phrase is a little 


text,—of which here is a sample :—“ Whatever 
faults historians and satirists may find in the 
life of George the Fourth, Irishmen must hold 
his memory in somewhat grateful remembrance 
for his royal visit; for certainly the rarity of 
these occurrences fully entitle him to such a 
homage.” The homage of grateful memories 
for the rarity of his visits! Mr. Powell may 
not be an historian, but he is a refined satirist. 
However, his book is a good book, and there- 
with a week in Wicklow is really an event to 
be remembered for ever. There is liberality 
nursed amid this home of rare beauty. Lord 
Meath opens Kilruddery, without levying ad- 
mission money for the alleged benefit of local 
charities. Hollybrooke bids a cordial welcome 
too, and exhibits the harp of the original Robin 
Adair, who was no die-away swain in a maudlin 
ballad, but a rollicking squire of the last century 
who loved and took his glass “like a man.” 
Look in, too, at Kilmurray, but give no credit 
to what you may be told there, that it is the 
birthplace of General Wolfe! Is Ireland so 
poor in heroes that she must steal those of 
other nations? She has taken Garibaldi; is she 
not over-modest in failing to seize upon the 
Trish mandarin who held the forts on the Peiho 
against the British and French gunboats and 
infantry? Mr. Powell, however, kindly sur- 
renders Wolfe to us, but makes a note of the 
claim on the part of Kilmurray. 

And now, dear Viator, “push on!”—having 
revelled in Glendalough, been ecstatic in the 
pass of Glenmalure, and mingled sighs with 
smiles at the “ Meeting of the Waters,’—push 
on! we say; wondering the while, if you will, 
wherefore better account is not made of the 
mineral wealth of Wicklow, and take a corner 
of Scotland on your way home. The slight 
additional expense will nefer be regretted; the 
world of additional beauty will never be for- 
gotten! 

Mr. Keddie’s Highland route owes much 
to the now little-known, able, but dirty phi- 
losopher Dr. Macculloch, from whose grand 
old volumes on the Highlands and Western 
Isles of Scotland all that could be borrowed 
has been without stint. The compiler shows 
his taste in this; for the late protégé of a 
former Duke of Atholl was one of the most 
poetical of prose writers who ever wedded 
truthfulness to lofty phrases. His book, for 
instance, on Dunkeld and Blair has never been 
equalled ; and the artistic and philosophic way 
in which he described the Duke’s posses- 
sions to intellectual visitors, was no ungraceful 
return for the house and home afforded him by 
ducal authority. 

This book and tour we commend to those 
unacquainted with the grand scenery included 
within the limits of the latter. It is a tour 
suited alike to the lover of legends, the pilgrim 
in search of historical shrines, the geologist, the 
artist, the over-worked man, and his brother 
used up bythe labour of nothing to do. Between 
Oban and Skye lies the island of Eigg, the 
entire population of which was burnt or suf- 
focated to death in a large cave by the Macleods, 
just as Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff, is said 
to have served the Arab men, women and 
children in Algeria, who loved their country 
better than the invaders of it. The whole 
romantic history of the Stuart Rebellion is to 
be picked up on these islands and adjacent 
shores, where all is not wild; for, as Dr. 
Macculloch remarks, “if there be any doubt in 
your mind respecting the progress of civilization 
in the islands, come to Portrea,—it possesses a 
jail.” The compiler deals pleasantly with the 
subject of local manners and customs, draws 
largely from Dr. Forbes when he has to treat 





obscure, as indeed are many in the compiler’s 


illustrations, and excellent maps, to help the 
traveller both on his way and in his ideas. 
From its pages we offer one sample of a prevail- 
ing quality—Dunvegan Castle is the mansion 
referred to :— 

‘* Amongst the curiosities preserved in this ancient 
family mansion is the renowned horn of Rory More 
(Big Roderick), who built part of the edifice, and 
was knighted by James VI. This horn was shown 
to Johnson and Boswell when they visited Dun- 
vegan, and is described by Sir Walter Scott. It 
is an ox’s horn, ornamented with a silver rim, and 
contains about five English pints. The successive 
chiefs were inaugurated by quaffing off this amount 
of claret at a draught, a ceremony which is still 
observed, with due adaptation to modern manners 
and a degenerate capacity, the quantity being 
diminished by inserting an artificial bottom into 
the horn. ‘Sir Rorie would have spurned this 
effeminacy,’ remarks Mr. Carruthers in his notes 
to Boswell’s ‘ Journal,’ ‘and no such expedient, we 
may be sure, was adopted when the old chief enter- 
tained the bard of Clanronald, Nial Mor Mac 
Vurich, who has chanted his praises in Gaelic 
verse. “ The six nights I remained at Dunvegan,” 
he says, “it was not a show of hospitality I met 
with there, but aplentiful feast in thy fair hall, 
among thy numerous host of heroes, amidst the 
sound of harps, overflowing cups,” &c, The Privy 
Council attempted to stint Rorie More in his wine. 
In 1616, among other provisions to reform the 
islands, it was enacted that the chiefs were not to 
use in their houses more than the following quan- 
tities of wine respectively—namely, Maclean of 
Duart and Sir Rorie Macleod, four tun each; 
Clanronald three tun; and Coll, Lochbuy, and 
Mackinnon, one tun each.’” 

A foolish arrangement! seeing that the one- 
tun men, by keeping their measure constantly 
full, might drink as plentifully as their four-tun 
brethren, without infringing the law. Burns 
and Craigdarroch would gallantly have drunk 
for the whistle, in company with either two, or 
either set of men; willing to contend “with fate 
and quart bumpers,’—and compound, for 
jollity at night, with head-aches in the morning. 





Slavery Doomed; or, the Contest between Free 
and Slave Labour in the United States. By 
Frederick Milnes Edge. (Smith, Elder & 
Co.) 

A two-fold argument—the one addressed to 

self-interest, the other to con’science—ought to 

produce some effect: and when Mr. Edge shows 
us how the doom of slavery, which is so rapidly 
approaching, will close owr cotton-market and 
shut our mills, he appeals quite as forcibly to 
certain minds as he does to others when he 
dwells on the evils of slavery, and the demoral- 
izing influence which it exercises on all con- 
nected with it. But the question of Abolition 
is too weighty and complicated to be discussed 
in a small octavo. The tremendous interests 
bound up in the subject, whether for or against 

—the evils that must needs be, whether in con- 

tinuanceorinabolition,—the best mode of action 

where every way is beset with danger,—and the 
best manner of teaching when every lesson must 
include harm to someone—make up far too large 

a matter to be satisfactorily handled in a couple 

of hundred pages ; which, moreover, deal with 

only one side after all. For the pro-slavery 
men, also, have their side and their arguments ; 
and it never weakens truth to acknowledge the 
right of error to be heard. The grand mistake 
which some of the Abolitionists make in their 
tactics seems to be in ignoring the rights of 
the adverse party altogether,—in putting out of 
court all the social and commercial arguments 
which might be brought forward in extenuation, 
excuse, or warranty,—in refusing to see the 
appalling difficulties of the situation,—and in 
attempting to stand upon principles of abstract 





of geology, and adds creditably - executed 


justice which are not taken elsewhere as the 
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rule and regulation of political life. It is very 
humiliating, but nevertheless true, that these 
principles, however perfect in ethics, are prac- 
tically weak in influencing the lives of men. 
What is true of our own foreign relations, what 
is true of our own political life, is true also of 
the American “institution” :—abstract justice 
and practical expediency have clashed; and the 
former has been shelved for the sake of the 
latter. Had Jefferson’s proposal been adopted, 
the United States would have been freed 
long ago from this blot, this incumbrance 
of slavery. Unfortunately, evil counsels pre- 
vailed ; and the children are suffering now 
for the sins of their fathers. The country 
has lost the only opportunity that pre- 
sented itself of getting rid of its incubus with 
safety, dignity, and wisdom. Since then wild 
schemes have been propounded and wilder 
plans attempted, the whole question has become 
embittered, and a life-and-death feud has 
sprung up where the sole chance lay in friendly 
and unimpassioned relations; steady-going 
minds have flung themselves with heat and 
ardour into the fray; gentlemen have become 
ruffians while discussing the best mode of deal- 
ing with it; Christians have developed into 
savages; while the few calm men, at least, on 
the pro-slavery side, who can really hold their 
own in times of tumult, have withdrawn from 
the contest altogether, seeing no chance for 
rational philosophy to be heard in a company 
of madmen hacking at each other’s throats. 
Thanks to certain indiscreet partisans, Aboli- 
tion, as a feasible and practical good, has been 
delayed yet another generation, to the grief of all 
honest men and the confusion of all wise ones. 

Mr. Edge is not one of these passionate par- 
tisans, but he is positive instead. He sees 
too clearly the next move on the political chess- 
board ; and italicizes what must be the result of 
the forthcoming November election, with a pre- 
cision we should be sorry to indorse on any 
human subject. “An anti-slavery extension 
President, the annihilation of Southern terror- 
ism, the Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act, the 
confining of slavery within its present limits, 
and the destruction of Filibusterism, Annexa- 
tizing, and the secret carrying-on of the Slave- 
trade,” stand a. in his programme as what 
must inevitably be after the next November 
election. That a crash will come sooner or 
later, and that length of time and heat of passion 
will only make the shock all the more terrific 
when it does come, no man who reads the 
signs of the times can doubt; but the set- 
tling of the when lies rather beyond. our 
power. If the Northern States can carry 
their point of the non-extension of slavery,— 
if all future territory acquired by the Union 
shall he declared free, and slavery kept only 
where it now exists, it will eventually die 
out of itself, without bloodshed or bankruptcy. 
Theseare the real questions pending between the 
North and South, as state proposals; not any 
extreme views of sudden and entire abolition. 
This, indeed, would be to inflict more evil than 
to ensure good ; for one of the most fatal con- 
sequences of sin is, that you cannot destroy it 
suddenly without destroying that which is 
innocent as well: you cannot pluck out the 
tares without uprooting the wheat. 

Mr. Edge disposes of one of the arguments 
in favour of slavery in the South, by asserting, 
“That, in no portion of the United States is 
the weather too hot for white men to labour in 
the open air,” and that the cultivation of cotton 
is one of the least laborious in agriculture; so 
little so, that “our West Indian planters are 
opposed to its introduction into Jamaica and 
other islands, knowing that it will draw off 


Mr. Edge says is at hand, when the cotton- 
market will be closed, and our American trade 
destroyed, it may be that certain Indian and 
African districts will be made subservient to 
this great end, and that we may have to 
depend on hired labour, and, perhaps, white 
labour, for the result. In the various tables 
of statistics which Mr. Edge gives, it is 


curious to see how the figures run on 
the side of the North. The number of 


acres under cultivation, the amount of pro- 
duce, the difference in the value of land, the 
number of miles of railroads, the number of 
banks, of schools, colleges, and other places of 
instruction,—all, in fact, that goes to make up 
prosperity in a nation lies in singular excess on 
the free side. These data are the most powerful 
arguments of the whole,-—those which never 
fail to find converts and disciples. Let the 
Americans be once thoroughly convinced that 
slavery is a losing concern, and the question 
will not be long in the settlement. The votaries 
of the Almighty Dollar are the most earnest men 
in the world, and need only to be convinced of 
their interest to become fanatics to a faith. 





An Emigrant’s Five Years in the Free States of 

America. By William Hancock. (Newby.) 
As a general rule the ephemeral writers who 
supply circulating libraries with descriptions of 
foreign travel are to be remarked upon for the 
rapidity with which they become intimately 
acquainted with the natural features, political 
institutions, social peculiarities, and moral 
characteristics of the countries they visit. A 
week spent in a Petersburg hotel has, ere 
this, enabled an observer of human life and 
manners to detect “every secret of Muscovite 
diplomacy, and inspect every spot of interest 
to be found throughout the dominions of the 
Emperor of the Russias. Three days at Con- 
stantinople have accumulated stores of informa- 
tion on the commerce, taxation, and internal 
resources of the Ottoman Empire, that have 
staggered financial statisticians, and imposed 
on the scepticism of critics. We have even 
known a bull-fight at Madrid supply a spectator 
with materials for two volumes octavo on the 
position and destiny of Spain. Six months of 
martial experience as a supernumerary in the 
Commissariat can convert a civilian into a pro- 
found military critic. And we could point to 
a gentleman who became an authority on 
Oriental affairs by simply paying for a passage 
from England to the East. To such writers 
Mr. Hancock stands out in striking contrast. 
They know everything at the end of five days: 
he knows just nothing at the end of tive 
years. “I traversed the Free States,” he says, 
“not as a Tourist, with either leisure or means 
for the indulgence in the pleasures of Trans- 
atlantic capitals, or the luxuries and dissipa- 
tions of Newport and Saratoga, but as an 
Emigrant; and it is out of the interest in and 
sympathy for that class of my fellow country- 
men who—helping to work out, each in his own 
way, however humble, the glorious mission of 
the Anglo-Saxon race—would seek a home in 
the New World, which my own career engen- 
dered, that the desire has arisen to set forth, 
to the best of my ability, the results of my own 
experience and observation.” After this exor- 
dium Mr, Hancock makes various astonishing 
revelations. An ill-built sailing vessel has “ an 
inveterate tendency to roll, as it is called, or 
tumble from side to side” in its progress 
through turbulent waves. “ Fried bacon is apt 
to prove objectionable in a heavy sea.” New 
York has “ two vast hotels, each accommodating 





their hands from the cultivation of sugar.” It 


is well to know this; for, in the crisis which 


of ten thousand pounds a-piece.” In the same 
capital “ there are no ‘ cabs,’ and Hansoms are 
unknown ;” “ the omnibuses are painted white 
and have no conductor ;” “ oysters are plentiful, 
of immense size and excellent quality ;” and 
“ Ethiopian minstrels and serenaders flourish in 
full vigour.” “ Mint julep,” “brandy-smash,” 
and “gin-cocktail” are expensive beverages, 
and emigrants are warned not to succumb to 
their insidious attractions. “ All railway car. 
riages are called ‘cars’ in America, nor,” 
adds Mr. Hancock with a burst of confidence, 
opening the inmost recesses of his affectionate 
heart, “can I make up my mind to call them 
anything else here, because the name js 
pleasantly associated with something far more 
agreeable, comfortable, and inexpensive than 
an English railway-carriage.” “A prairie is 
about as capable of description as a loftymoun- 
tain, or the broad ocean, or anything else which 
must be felt to be enjoyed.” In the year 1857 
“family affairs” called Mr. Hancock to Eng- 
land. On reaching London he had “ a cab-ride 
through some silent streets at midnight.” Such 
are the results of Mr. Hancock’s “ experience 
and observation.” The reader will see that 


they are worthy of being given to the world; 
but, notwithstanding the sensations of sur 


prise and delight which such original views 
and unexpected intelligence necessarily create, 
| it may be questioned whether they are calcu- 
lated either to be of service to emigrants, or to 
further “ the glorious mission of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” 








Academic Reform and University Representa 
tion. By James Heywood. (Whitfield.) 
Tuis volume contains a mass of information 
relative to the Universities, the examina- 
tion system now running its course, and the 
various suggestions for improvement of the 
Universities which are afloat. Mr. Heywood 
has long been a zealous University reformer; 
and though we do not enter into all his schemes, 
we are aware of the value of his services, 
especially at the time when the attraction of 
attention towards the question was the great 

| point and the great difficulty. 

Mr. Heywood has his head full of admiration 
| of the system of cramming for examination 
papers, which the mania of the day has settled 
to be the true test of good mental training, 
As is but natural, he looks upon a wide range 
of subjects as a valuable part of this test; and 
he considers the Classics as an “ antiquated 
branch of education.” As we cannot undertake 
to meet all that we object to in the pages before 
us, we shall content ourselves with some com- 
ment on one case: Mr. Heywood’s remarks on 
the Fellowship Examinations at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Trinity College, as is well known, has kept 
alive the light of classical literature in Cam- 
bridge. There is no English college in which 
a wider field of education is offered to the 
student. The Fellowship Examination is a 
severe trial in Greek and Roman literature, 
pure and applied mathematics, metaphysics, 
and moral philosophy. To this Mr. Heywood 
takes objection, as follows :— 

First, that there is no examination in modern 
literature. As Mr. Heywood is comparing 
Trinity College with other seminaries, he ought 
to have asked—and we shall see that his 
plan requires the question—Is the Trinity man 
behind other Englishmen in a knowledge of 
modern literature? He knows very well that 
the answer is decidedly in the negative. We 
must not expect him to think about literature 
for the sake of its effects upon the mind and 
habits,—about the superiority of ancient over 
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the literary character,—about the necessity of 
restricting the range of subjects in order to 
prevent the examination from degenerating 
into a stimulus for cram,—and about the 
magnitude and sufficiency of the inducements 
which the higher classical education offers for 
the comparison of ancient and modern litera- 
ture. We venture to affirm that candidates 
for Trinity Fellowships, one with another, are 
led to such juxtaposition of ancient and 
modern languages and writers as, be it worth 
much or littlk—and we think it worth much,— 
far exceeds in value anything which would be 
gained by a set examination in French or Ger- 
man. Mr. Heywood would have the Legisla- 
ture enforce examination in modern literature: 
we believe Parliament will be too wise to adopt 
any such scheme. 

Secondly, Mr. Heywood objects to the 
demand for Greek and Latin composition; 
which, he says, excludes all candidates from 
any reasonable chance of success who have 
not acquired the art of transferring both the 
poetry and prose of English writers into the 
dead languages of Greece and Rome. The 
gravamen seems to be that the Greek and 
Latin are no longer spoken. But it ought to 
be remembered that these languages are alive, 
and always have been alive, for every purpose 
except speaking; ex. gr., for the purpose of 
benefiting the modern languages, the chief 
intellectual value of which they created. Mr. 
Heywood seems to think that communication 
with Plato or Tacitus is of no value. We 
differ from him; but this is not the chief 
point. The question is,— assuming, as we 
shall assume, that the ancient languages are 
to be studied, — what is the value of the 
exercise of mind involved in learning to turn 
thought from English into Greek or Latin? 
As to the prose, we have no doubt what 
the answer ought to be: as to verse, we are 
aware that scholars differ in opinion; and we 
shall say nothing as to a point on which Mr. 
Heywood is supported by many who come 
nearer to us than he does in our views of the 
ends and processes of liberal education. 

Further, we deny Mr. Heywood’s asser- 
tion, that no candidates have a reasonable 
chance of success who have not attended to 
Greek and Latin composition. Does he mean 
that all the Fellows of Trinity are well prac- 
tied in this art? Surely he knows that the 
experience of every year points to some who 
make up by strength in one branch of the 
examination for weakness in another. All 
that can be said with accuracy is, that he whose 
chief reliance is on classical acquirement is at a 
great disadvantage if he cannot write the clas- 
sical languages. So it ought to be. 

Mr. Heywood goes on to show that the 
Trinity Fellowship Examination does not suit 
“the purposes of modern life in the nineteenth 
century.” And how does he do this? Does 
he take the leading men of the College, and 
compare them with the leading men of other 
places? or the second-rate men with the 
second-rate men? He chooses an Examination 
for the Indian Civil Service, and he rests upon 
the fact that only three out of forty—only 74 
per cent.—came from Trinity College. What 
proportion did he expect? The competition 
was open to all British subjects: does Trinity 
educate fifteen men out of every 200? Again, 
how many Trinity men competed? What pro- 
portion of them gained their end, as compared 
with the proportions out of other colleges? 
Last, but not least, Mr. Heywood has especial 
reference to the Trinity Fellowships. Now it 
may be strongly suspected that few of those 
who might expect a Trinity Fellowship would 
betake themselves to the Indian Civil Service 





at any time, but especially since the emolu- 
ments have been regulated by the Crown. Mr. 
Heywood’s instance is not to the purpose, and 
his numerical conclusion wants data, and, so far 
as it can be relied on, is against him. If, says 


he, preparation for such an important public | 
examination had been specially regarded in the | 
College, the number of successful candidates | 
would probably have been larger. Very likely ; | 


but Trinity College, probably, has another idea 
of its duties. Mr. Heywood himself insinuates, 
apparently by way of warning, for the sentence 
follows close upon what we last referred to— 
that “new seminaries are rising up in different 
parts of the country to prepare young men for 
the various departments of Government Com- 
petitive Examinations.” He instances one 
from which four cadets were elected to Wool- 
wich Military Academy. This is quite as it 
should be : if these competitive examinations— 
excellent things they would be, if properly 
managed—are to continue to be no more than 
the tests of successful cram, a race of crammers 
will spring up, without any necessity for the 


college of Newton and Bacon stooping to such | 
work. For ourselves, though sensible that the | 


Universities, and Cambridge especially, have 
more of the disease than we could wish, it is 
to these institutions we look for the remedy. 


The exaggeration of their own defects, which | 


is beginning to prevail throughout the country, 
will, we expect, provoke an internal reaction. 
The harder the new hobby is ridden, the sooner 
will this reaction arrive: and we hope Mr. 
Heywood’s book will not be lost upon Oxford 
and Cambridge. The proper way of meeting 


the recommendation to convert themselves into | 
preparatory seminaries for Indian and Wool- | 
wich Examinations, as now conducted — the | 


severest sarcasm’ that ever was passed upon 
their defects—will be to withdraw such ad- 
hesion to the unsound view of education as 
they now give, and to become in all respects 
the trusty guardians of truly liberal training. 





Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of 
Field Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, 
KG. 
lington: Vols. IIL, IV., and VI. (Murray.) | 


Ir seems impossible to study the Wellington 


literature and not to place “ Field Marshal | 


Arthur,” in respect of every quality that con- 
stitutes a great general, on a par with the first 
Napoleon. The bird’s-eye capacity exhibited 
becomes the more astonishing as we read the 
minor despatches, the more minute orders, the 
familiar correspondence. Some one asked about 


a famous soldier, “When did he find time | 


to live?” Wellington found time—and labour 
—for everything. His effigy, as historically 
sculptured, is that of a callous, self-absorbed, 
essentially muscular - minded  disciplinarian. 
And yet these letters show how he could soften 
as a friend, and relent as a commander. Amid 
the turbulence of routine duties, of deciding 


between green and dry timber for gun-carriages, | 


of specifying the necessary alterations of wood- 
work at head-quarters, of prescribing regula- 
tions for the march, of criticizing the sen- 
tences of courts-martial, of sending his “love 
to Mrs. Pole and the girls,” he could make 
leisure for writing the most manly, kindly, wise 
condensations of advice to an insubordiuate 
subaltern, with whom he would not be harsh, 
and with whom he could not be lenient. The 
date to which the correspondence has now been 
brought down, is December, 1810. The Third 
and Fourth Volumes are occupied with Indian 
affairs, and the Sixth with those of Denmark, 
Mexico, and the Spanish Peninsula. A large 
proportion of the Indian documents originated 


Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wel- | 


at Seringapatam, where Wellington was vigilant 
over the entire surface, not of the British pos- 
sessions only, but also of the territories apper- 
taining to enemies and allies. In connexion 
with all,—with men and with events,—he is 
for ever the same clear, cool, decisive man of 
intellect, not disdainful of a jest or indifierent 
to a claim of affection, but invariably suc- 
cumbing to the rule and religion of duty. 
It was part of his character never to exten- 
| uate a fault, but often to accept an apology 
as equivalent to an atonement. We are sure 
| that, austere and monotonous as his nature 
/has been represented, his confidential cor- 
| respondence must leave on every judicial 
| mind an impression highly favourable to his 
| sympathies as a generous, lofty-minded, con- 
siderate man. Nor did he confine himself, as 
biographers are fond of alleging, to exclusively 
| military speculations. We all know that he 
| was a very ardent and a very bad politician at 
| home; that he regarded constituencies as bat- 
| talions, and would have preferred a drum-head 
| parliament to the tumultuous independence of 
constitutional representatives. But in the East, 
| one of his grand ambitions, possibly derived , 
| from a predecessor in the Irish Secretariat, was 
| to make potatoes flourish in the Mysore. He 
| only wanted, he said, “ plenty of seed.” More- 
over, he packed baskets of cabbage and celery 
| plants for the ladies of his acquaintance, and 
| busied himself with every conceivable difficulty, 
| from the weight of a keg to the pasture of a 
| bullock. 
| Simultaneously he was vehemently engaged 
'in denouncing the immorality and violence 
of Europeans in Asia, and in asserting the 
right of the natives to protection against the 
insolent absolutism of their white masters. 
| In one letter he recommends that the ryots 
| shall be set to work ploughing the ground, and 
in the next enters into every detail of instruc- 
tions for erecting barracks of mud, palmyra 
| wood, leaves and grass. This amazing versa- 
tility and conscientious labour characterize the 
| volumes throughout, but especially the long 
| series of Supplementary Despatches dated 
from Seringapatam in 1802, when he was en- 
gaged in constant communications with the 
| central Government, the Mahratta chiefs on the 
| frontier, and the Rajahs and polygars through- 
/out the country, in the Persian, Mahratta, 
| Canarese, Malabar, and Moorish languages. 
| It was the epoch at which the Peace of Amiens 
| was the universal topic in both hemispheres, 
| and especially wherever the circumference of 
the English dominion reached. Relating to it 
| we find some remarkable expressions made use 
of by Wellington. “It establishes,” he wrote, 
“the French power over Europe; and when 
we shall have disarmed, we shall have no secu- 
rity except in our own abjectness.” In India, he 
_ thought the forces ought to be increased rather 
than diminished, although “we have long ceased 
| to fear an attack from the French.” Meanwhile, 
| he would be obliged to Colonel Dallas, pending 
a new war with France, to send him a new 
| set of billiard-balls, “smaller than the last.” 
Traces appear in the more familiar writings 
| of the confidential relations between Arthur 
| Wellesley and his officers, to some of whom he 
| lent money, repayable by instalments, allowing 
them, when pressed, to suspend payment. “It 
appears,” he wrote to one, “ that it will now be 
| inconvenient to you to pay the sum monthly 
| which you have paid hitherto. I shall be sorry 
to put you to any inconvenience, and I beg 
| that you will discontinue to pay it. If, after 
| having discharged the sum for your horse, you 
|can recommence the payment of it without 
inconvenience to yourself, I conclude that you 
will do so.” Contrasted with this is the in- 
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flexible severity exhibited towards all who, in 


any manner, disgraced themselves and the | 


army. And yet he discfiminated, with his 
habitual penetrating common sense, between 
matters which must be investigated and matters 
which might more judiciously be left in the 
dark. Thus:—“A drunken quarrel is very 
bad, and is always to be lamented ; but pro- 
bably the less it is inquired into the better.” 
Again, referring to a passage of arms between 
two testy officers, he says :—“ I have to observe 
that nothing tends so much to these disputes 
as the habit of writing upon all occasions.” 
And, “For my part, I cannot admire that 
readiness in officers to submit their conduct to 
the trial of that awful tribunal—a General 
Court-Martial—rather than do what is their 
duty, viz. explain what is required from them 
as long as explanation can be asked for.” 
These are wise hints, and worthy of remem- 
brance in the upper ranks of the army, as well 
asamong all sorts and descriptions of gentlemen. 
We will cite one letter entire, as illustrating 
the paternal quality of friendship and advice 
accorded by Wellington to the juniors who 
looked up to him for aid. The name of his 
correspondent is suppressed :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Since I had the pleasure of hearing 
from you, I have made inquiries respecting you 
with a view to obtaining your appointment to a 
corps; and I am concerned to find that the com- 
manding officer of Chingleput has thought it neces- 
sary again to report that you are unfit for the ser- 
vice, although he has very lately reported a number 
of gentlemen to be fit for it who have not been so 
long at Chingleput as you have. I have not the 
pleasure of being acquainted with Capt. Bosc, but 
he is well spoken of in the army; and it is not to 
be supposed, and never will be believed, that a 
person who could be capable of doing a gentleman 
the injustice to keep him at Chingleput under 
instruction, and from the service, for no reason 
whatever, would have been appointed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the situation which he fills. It 
is much more consistent with probability that he 
detains you at that place, and does not make a 
report in your favour, because you don’t deserve it; 
and under these circumstances I shall take the 
liberty of writing you a few lines by way of advice. 
You will impute it to my respect for your father 
and your relations, and for the recommendation of 
my brother, and my sincere desire to render you 
service. By coming to India as a cadet you have 
entered into a profession in which obedience to 
your superiors is essentially necessary. I am not 
acquainted with the system of education for the 
military profession adopted at Chingleput, but as 
I observe that gentlemen are reported to be quali- 
fied for the service in a very short time after their 
arrival in India, it must be confined to learning 
the common duties of a soldier, and the principles 
of subordination and obedience: these are not very 
difficult, and every gentleman who goes to Chingle- 
put soon learns them, excepting yourself. Surely 
there must be some cause for your backwardness 


besides your inexperience, which I observe must | 


operate nearly in an equal proportion against every 
gentleman who goes there. I 
entreat you to be obedient to the officer placed 
ever you, attentive to the instructions which he 
will give you, and to conciliate him by the regu- 
larity of your conduct. Consider the impression 
which will be made of your character and capacity 
on those who are not acquainted with you, and of 
your want of diligence and attention on your father 
and those who know you, when they hear that 
you alone of so many have been twice reported 
unfit for military service in this country, from 
having been incapable of learning even its rudi- 
ments at Chingleput, of which all others have 
easily attained a competent knowledge. I have 
taken measures to have you recommended to Capt. 
Bosc, and I hope soon to hear an account of you 
far different from any that have yet reached me.” 


This is perfect, in spirit and in form. The 
reproof is toned down admirably; but there is 


most earnestly 
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| no injustice to Capt. Bosc, whose censure is 
recommended to the cadet asa kindness. Turn- 
ing from this, we are tripped up by a letter 
most unlike Arthur Wellesley, written in Per- 
sian to the Nizam at Hyderabad. The author 
begins with a plenitude of compliments to 
“the unsullied Nabob of exalted titles, whose 
turrets are the heavens, and whose origin 
is celestial (may his dignified shade be ex- 
tended !),” and proceeds to state that a present 
| of medicinal bark had been sent to His High- 
| ness, and that another parcel would follow, to 
| pass “under the noble inspection.” Delays had 
| occurred “ in obeying the orders of the unsullied 
| Presence,” but— 

*“T hope that the medicine which is transmitted, 
having attained the honour of application, may be 
beneficial in its effects on the constitution, replete 
with purity. The desire of my heart, the seat of 
constancy, is that the exalted attendant will con- 
fidently regard and esteem the aforesaid bark as a 
memorable instance of the loyalty of the well- 
wisher, and as a testimony of the anxiety of 
British officers to effect all arrangements which 
may be desired by, or beneficial to, the noble Pre- 
sence. May the God of his slaves grant that the 
orb of your Prosperity may shine and glitter from 
the eternal horizon, like the sun in the zenith!” 
—Such was the style in which British com- 
manders addressed, in those days, the native 
Princes of India. 

Towards the close of 1802, Wellington was 
preparing to invade the Mahratta country, and 
many illustrations of his foresight and thorough 
knowledge of the country occur in these ‘Sup- 
plementary Despatches.’ He was now approach- 
ing another summit in his endless range of 
fame. He welded together, and, so to speak, 
polished up his army, arranged everything 
for its provisions, the sick, the wounded, pri- 
soners, prize-money, and garrisons, for the 
mighty Battle of Assye was about to be fought, 
and the successor of Timour was about to 
put himself under the protection of General 
Lake. Concerning Assye there are many inter- 
esting memoranda. To Major Malcolm Wel- 
lington wrote, three days after the victory :— 

** Col. Close will have informed you of our victory 
on the 23rd. Our loss has been very severe; but 
we have got more than 90 guns, 70 of which are 
the finest brass ordnance I have ever seen. The 
enemy, in great consternation, are gone down the 
Ghauts; Stevenson follows them to-morrow. I 
am obliged to halt, to move my wounded to Dowl- 
utabad. It is reported that Jadoon Rao is missing. 
They say that Scindiah and Ragojee are stupified 
by their defeat. They don’t know what to do, 
and reproach each other. Their baggage was 
plundered by their own people, and many of their 
troops are gone off. * * The bay horse was shot 
under me, and Diomed was piked, so that I am 
not now sufficiently mounted. Will you let me 
have the grey Arab? I must also request you to 
get for me two good saddles and bridles.” 

On the 8rd October, to Lieut.-Col. Collins :— 

“T attacked the united armies of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar on that day, and 
gained a complete victory, having taken ninety- 
eight pieces of cannon, all their ammunition, Xc. 
&e. My division alone was engaged. The battle 
was the most severe that, I believe, ever was fought 
in India, and my loss was very great. Scindiah’s 
infantry behaved well: they were driven from their 
guns only by the bayonet.” 

There are elaborate documentary records of 
the negotiations which concluded the Mahratta 
war, all important to the historian of British 
India. 

In February, 1805, after colossal labours, 
military and political, in the East, he prepared 
to embark for England, and a good bit of 
character comes out concerning the ship :— 

“T am not very particular about accommoda- 
tion, and I would take any rather than lose the 
opportunity, if circumstances should permit my 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











ee 
departure; and I don’t care a great deal aboy 
the price. I should prefer, however, either half, 
round house or the starboard side of a great cabin. 
and I don’t much care who the captain is, or what 
the ship.” 

It is a pity the name is suppressed in the 
following passage, written at St. Helena :— 

“T hope that will be in office when 
you will go to Europe. He is the best of —~, 
and the greatest of quizzes. I really believe that 
a man of his description, with such a wig and Coat, 
has not appeared in the world for two centurieg, 
The race has been extinct, I believe; and how it 
came to be revived in his person is incomprehep. 
sible. His family are very good people indeed,” 

A still greater pity :-— 

“You will have heard with astonishment of 

’s attack upon Lord Wellesley. The imp. 
dence of this gent. in setting himself up for West. 
minster has afforded an opportunity of unveiling 
him to the public, and his character is now well 
known. Only think of that fellow standing for 
Westminster, and having been not far from carry. 
ing his election ! !!” 

The Danish correspondence is of no great 
interest. It took place in 1807, and _ chiefly 
relates to the siege of Copenhagen. In Noven- 
ber of the previous year, Wellington was called 
upon to pronounce whether an attack on New 
Spain might be connected with one upon 
Manilla, and his opinion was hostile to the 
project. The plans for these projected expedi- 
tions, as drawn up by Wellington, are of peculiar 
interest; evincing a thorough knowledge, 
‘apidly acquired, of the region which it was 
proposed to invade. The Peninsula despatches, 
in the Sixth Volume, extend from June 1808 to 
December 1810,—a period which embraced the 
enthronement of Joseph Bonaparte, the defence 
of Saragossa by Palafox, the battle of Vimeiro, 
the Convention of Cintra, the surrender of the 
Russian fleet in the Tagus, the retreat of Sir 
John Moore, the passage of the Douro, the 
battles of Corunna, Talavera and Busaco, and 
the retirement upon Torres Vedras. It may 
be conceived, therefore, what importance must 
attach to this amplification of the great archival 
Wellington Correspondence. Talavera, of course, 
gave him his claim to a peerage, and he was 
rather perplexed, at Badajoz, what title to choose. 
He would have liked to be Lord Wellesley, but 
there was one Lord Wellesley already, and he 
thought of being Lord Talavera. From Badajoz, 
also, he dated his reflections on the Canning and 
Castlereagh duel, which he described in a letter 
to his brother, as “the most extraordinary event 
that ever occurred” 

“T conclude that that which first occasioned the 
breach between Canning and Castlereagh was the 
desire of the former that you should fill the situa- 
tion of the latter; and I understand that Castle- 
reagh was not acquainted with any of the arrange- 
ments which had been in discussion with a view to 
that object till the moment at which the expedition 
returned from Zealand, when Canning claimed the 
performance of the engagement which had been 
made to him. The immediate cause of the duel 
I don’t know. But it appears that the Duke of 
Portland resigned his situation at the moment the 
Cabinet were in the difficulty respecting Castle- 
reagh’s situation, and that Canning immediately 
laid in his claim to be First Minister, and resigned 
his office because his colleagues declined to acqui- 
esce in it. Whether the duel arose out of the 
discussions upon this claim and resignation, or out 
of the discussions on Lord Castlereagh’s unfitness 
for the office of Secretary in the War Department, 
Icannot tell. I think your situation is difficult in 
all this, principally, however, because the motives 
and even the actions of a man like you are never 
either truly represented or fairly appreciated by 
people in England in transactions of this descrip- 
tion. Canning has claims upon your friendship, 
because he was willing to sacrifice his own situa 
tion in order to bring you into power; but it is & 
question deserving your consideration whether you 
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alone of all his friends and colleagues are to support 
his pretensions to be the First Minister, and are 
pound to sacrifice yourself to attain that object.” 

Referring to certain disastrous skirmishes, 
he wrote, “I know I shall be hanged for them.” 
And “the enemy is woefully strong.” More- 
over, to Col. Torrens :— 

“JT have received your letter announcing the 
appointment of »——, and to this army. 
The first I have generally understood to be a mad- 
man: I believe it is your own opinion that the 
geeond is not very wise: the third will, I believe, 
be an useful man. But I should be glad to get 
rid of a few of the same description with and 
——; and there are some in this army whom it 
is disreputable and quite unsafe to keep. Colonel 
—, whose memorial I enclose, who was sent 
away from for incapacity, and whom I was 
very glad to get rid of from hence last year, has 
lately come out again. I have been obliged to 
appoint him on the Staff because he is senior 
to others; and I wished to keep him away, and 
prevent him from destroying a good regiment by 
joining it; and he remains at a distance till further 
orders, as perpetual President of General Courts- 
Martial. Then there is , whose conduct is 
really scandalous. I am not able to bring him 
before a court-martial as I should wish, but he is 
adisgrace to the army which can have such a man 
as @ Major-General. Really when I reflect upon 
the characters and attainments of some of the 
General officers of this army, and consider that 
these are the persons on whom I am to rely to 
lead columns against the French Generals, and 
who are to carry my instructions into execution, 
Itremble; and, as Lord Chesterfield said of the 
Generals of his day, ‘I only hope that when the 
enemy reads the list of their names he trembles 
as I do.’ and —— will be a very nice 
addition to this list! However, I pray God and 
the Horse Guards to deliver me from General 
and Colonel ss 

How long was it before, notwithstanding 
these misadventures in the British army, 
Massena was in full retreat, with all his exult- 
ant host, from the Lines of Torres Vedras ? 





NEW NOVELS. 


Bond and Free. By the Author of ‘Caste.’ 3 
vols) (Hurst & Blackett.) —‘ Caste’ was a first 
novel of good promise; the present one, if it does 
not fully redeem that promise, at least keeps it 
open. ‘ Bond and Free’ is by no means a perfect 
novel; but it bears evidence of care and pains- 
taking. There is an evident design and purpose 
in its method of construction. The author has 
had an ideal, after which she has worked, and this 
initself is an excellent point in an author. ‘Bond 
and Free’ is intended to typify those who are led 
by their own inclinations and impulsés, who are 
in bondage to their own selfishness, contrasted 
with those who have rule over themselves, and who 
take heed to do the thing that is right, instead 
of following every passing emotion. The different 
characters are too much like the personification of 
abstract principles. Human beings are not com- 
pounded of simple elements. Eleanor Narpenth, 
who is intended to represent a passionate-souled 
woman, is not true to any human nature we ever 
met with. She is made both unhappy and repul- 
sive. The author, it seems to us, treats her with 
injustice. All characters endowed with positive 
qualities are more likely to be wrong than those 
who are more negative ; they have more capabilities 
for good, but their chances of evil are increased in 
proportion. Felicia, the model heroine, is a safe 
negative, and she combines with all the prejudices 
and sympathies of the author, and is well treated 
accordingly. Wilfred, the hero, is a weak, way- 
ward, self-conscious individual. He is a literary 
man, with a mystery at the root of his life, which 
has made his youth miserable, and nearly ruined 
the growth of his character in manhood. The con- 
ditions under which he has been educated and 
brought up are cruel and unnatural. No mother 
could, or ever would, pursue such a plan; she 
Would sooner have sent her child to the Foundling 
Hospital than consign him to the care of a man 





whom she had so grievously wronged. The mockery 
of the letter, which was to be given to him on 
leaving his guardian, and which was to reveal the 
mystery that overclouded him, gives the reader 
a sensation of disgust and indignation at the weak 
selfish cruelty of the mother who could prepare 
so much gratuitous suffering for her child. The 
mother is so detestable that the reader comforts 
himself with the reflection that the author has 
failed to make her in the likeness of human nature. 
Wilfred’s subsequent reformation and moral re- 
demption from his morbid self-consciousness do 
not enlist the sympathy of the reader. There is 
good writing in the book: and, in spite of faults of 
construction, the story is interesting and readable ; 
but it is not satisfactory. The only moral that we 
can gather from it is, perhaps, not the one the 
author intended, but we give it as a true one 
nevertheless ; viz., that human beings cannot avert 
the consequences of their actions; to bear them 
patiently is the only true or rational way of meet- 
ing them; and all attempts to be better and 
wiser than Providence, by saving others from the 
effects of their own conduct, is sure to bring worse 
suffering in the stead of that which it is sought to 
escape. We look forward toa better and pleasanter 
book, at some future time, from the author than 
the present work. 

Ulie O'Donnell: an Irish Peasant’s Progress. By 
D. Holland. (Dublin, Mullany; London, Dolman.) 
—‘ Ulic O'Donnell’ is a somewhat romantic, but 
very pretty story; the tone is healthy and rational. 
It is not a sectarian story in the least: there are 
good Catholics in it, and equally good Protestants; 
and they neither quarrel with each other, nor try 
to convert each other :—it would be hard to say 
to which side the author belongs; he minds his 
book like a good boy, and the book is all the better 
and more entertaining for it. The good charac- 
ters in the story do not talk a word about religion, 
though it is easy to see they are all good Chris- 
tians. There are bad men and murderers, who are 
impartially selected from both sides; their religion 
being wisely considered as not owning the blame 
of their doings. We are very glad to see this 
slight, pleasant, little tale. When the Celt and 
the Saxon, the Catholic and the Protestant, begin 
to live peaceably together in story-books, we may 
fairly hope that there must be some foundation in 
real life for their entente cordiale, and we rejoice 


accordingly. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Practical Time-Tables ; Monthly Oficial Red Book 
of Continental Rails, By an Englishman Abroad. 
(Longman & Co.)—Practical Rhine Guide ; France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany.—Practical Guide for 
Italy ; France, Switzerland, Savoy, Italy.—Prac- 
tical Paris Guide. (Same author and publishers.) 
—A Guide to the Cousts of Essex, Suffolk, and Nov- 
folk. By M. E. C. Walcott. (Stanford.)— A 
Guide through North Wales ; designed to accompany 
the Ordnance Maps. By William Cathrall. Wah 
a Notice of the Geology of the Country. By A.C. 
Ramsay. (Stanford.)—Nelson’s Handbook to Scot- 
land, for Tourists. By the Rey. J. M. Wilson. 
(Nelson & Sons.)—Few things are so indicative of 
a moving population as the number of guide-books 
which are put forth to direct the movement to 
useful and pleasant ends. In spite of the many 
excellent guides of last and preceding years, this 
spring brought forth many, the summer still more; 
and autumn promises to be as prolific as if there 
was a market only for new guides to old localities. 
The practical red-books which head the above list 
are rather high-priced pamphlets, which are com- 
piled, however, on the very good principle of help- 
ing the traveller to see all that ought to be seen 
in the shortest period and at the least expense. 
Principle and practice, nevertheless, do not inva- 
riably agree. For instance, we find in the ‘ Prac- 
tical Paris Guide’ a description of the “ Gobelins,” 
the locality, and the work accomplished there; but 
no intimation that the exhibition is open only on 
certain days of the week. This is an omission of 
serious importance to a traveller, whose means, of 
time or purse, are perhaps limited. Then there are 
curious phrases applied to historical characters. 
Vincennes is described as the birthplace of “ Fal- 








staff’s Henry the Fifth,” as if the latter were 
famous for nothing but the companionship, which 
did not exist, between himself and an individual 
who had no real existence beyond that given him 
by Shakspeare. As with persons, so with places, 
The dull, dusty, sandy, desolate (saving the pre- 
sence of old people, nursery-maids, and children) 
Gardens of the Luxembourg are spoken of as 
‘* beautiful, and constantly thronged.” In all these 
practical guides, we find the lists of hotels very 
unsatisfactory and incomplete, with puffing notices 
of tradespeople which are unpleasantly suggestive. 
Thus, in the ‘Guide for Italy,’ we are informed 
& propos to “ ladies’ bonnets,” thatacertain Madame 
L , artist in such edifices, “ bears a name which 
is its own world-wide eulogism”! of which we were 
not before aware, nor are at present persuaded. 
Excepting blots of this sort, the practical guides 
possess many very good points. They are portable, 
and with some revision may be rendered valuable, 
-——Mr. Walcott’s book on the Eastern Counties,— 
“descriptive of scenery, historical, legendary, and 
archeological,” is carefully compiled. There is 
nothing of the advertising element about it, and it 
contains much useful information, with less of the 
pretentiousness than is to be found in some of the 
works of this industrious compiler.—We should 
have thought that Black’s ‘Guide-Book to North 
Wales’ would have rendered unnecessary a new 
conductor through that portion of the Principality. 
The former is fuller, and is essentially a ‘ pictu- 
resque guide”; but there are many points in Mr. 
Cathrall’s volume which will attract particular 
classes of travellers. The index, however, requires 
revising. —Finally, we have to commend Mr. 
Wilson’s Scottish Handbook; of these, too, we 
should have thought there were more than travel- 
lers required. We suppose this is not the case, or 
that these books are prepared for particular classes. 
Mr. Wilson’s volume is seriously written, but the 
information is complete, and the letter-press is 
pleasingly illustrated. It is worthy of ranking 
with Andersen, or, indeed, with the best of its 
predecessors in the same line. 

Astronomy in a Nutshell. By Lieut. Morrison. 
(Berger.)— We have reviewed Lieut. Morrison 
before [Nos. 1551, 1616]; and he places us at the 
head of those who have given favourable notices 
of his work. If the reader will look back, he will 
see what the Lieutenant calls a favourable 
notice. As to the present nutshell, on crack- 
ing it we found that the motion of the stars called 
precession is only a motion of the sun, We greatly 
admire this notion: here is another favourable 
notice for the next collection of extracts from the 
press. 

The Philosophy of the Human Mind. (Darton 
& Co.)—This is a funny book, full of scraps ot 
physiology and many other things. The author 
is so much mistaken in things which he might 
have known, that we are not frightened by his 
dicta on matters about which neither he nor we 
know anything. Thus, he says that the old 
Margarita Philosophica contains a skull divided 
and marked very similar to Gall’s. As like as 
this :—Six portions of brain are marked as belong- 
ing to the internal senses; the common, the 
phantasial, the imaginative, the estimative, the 
cogitative, and the memorial; the last three being 
over or behind the ear. He tells us that “ not 
more than one in twenty, or five per cent., of the 
human race are saved.” For this there is a refer- 
ence to ‘‘ Dr. Dicks”; but where he has said it, 
or how he knows, we are not told. If the reader 
will look for more, he will find more. 

Morality and the State. By Simeon Nash, (Ohio, 
Columbus; London, Low & Co.)—We are told by 
the Preface, that this book was produced ‘ because 
the author could not help writing it.” We fear 
that there is no corresponding necessity which will 
bind any large portion of the public to read it. The 
earlier chapters are of a description which ‘‘nature’s 
kind nurse” (who is sometimes a little tyrannical) 
will hardly permit her children to peruse. We 
apprehend that of those who attempt to read this 
book many will fall away in the first 100 pages,— 
of the survivors, some will drop off before they 
reach the halfway house; but those who get to 
that point will pursue the remainder of their course 
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with pleasure, and feel glad that they did not allow 
themselves to be beaten by the somewhat long and 


steep hill at the beginning of their journey. We 
regret the dry nature of these. early chapters, 
because this is in the main a wholesome book, the 
production of a mind strung far above the average 
tone of the day. It may be perused with advantage 
by the youth of this country (and @ fortiori by that 
of the United States), in these times when what 
may be called the small-shopkeeper view of political 
and social questions is fearlessly advanced, and not 
always unfavourably received. The object of the 
work is to set forth and enforce the political and 
social duties of individuals, and the rights and 
duties of the State. Unhappily, the author con- 
sidered that ‘a careful analysis of man’s moral 
nature” was a necessary introduction to the con- 
sideration of these matters, and, accordingly, we 
have many chapters on the sensational, spiritual, 
and intellectual nature of man, and upon subjective 
and objective morality. These form the long 


hill to which we have alluded, and which, if 


it could not be entirely removed, might be par- 
tially cut away with great advantage. We could 
not discuss the opinions of this author without 
going further into the consideration of religious 
subjects than is our custom. We will only state 
that, according to the views of this writer, morality 
and religion are the same thing, inasmuch as all 
true morality is founded in a correct appreciation 
of the Divine character. The State, in like manner, 
is-under a divine law, which it cannot violate with- 
out transcending its authority. In developing 
these theories and applying them to our actions, the 
author is led into some absurdities. Take, for 
instance, his severe condemnation of the principle 
of all trading, which he correctly states to be the 
endeavour to obtain as much as possible of the la- 
bour of others for the least possible amount of our 
own. The author thinks that the buyer should 
consider the cost of production, and pay a remuner- 
ative price. We need hardly say, we prefer the 
actual and only possible system, which leaves 
buyer and seller each to take care of himself; the 
former to say how much he will give, the latter 
how much he will take. On this and many other 
points we conceive the author to be mistaken. 
There is, nevertheless, much that is sound and 
vigorous in his opinions, and they are invariably 
urged with moderation. The work is clearly the 
fruit of deep and anxious thought. The passages 
in which the immorality of slavery is considered 
are especially worthy of consideration by the 
author's countrymen. 


The History of France. Vol. I. Ancient Gaul. 


By Parke Godwin. (Low & Co.)—An author 
who announces himself as ‘‘a mere tyro” makes 


a very injudicious use of his preface. If his modesty 
be exaggerated, he creates a false impression; if 
sincere, we are apt to doubt the value of a book 
so timidly written. But the truth is, that Mr. 
Godwin holds firm opinions, and states them with 
no reserve whatever. To begin with, he is obviously 
strong in the belief that this will be the only good 
general History of France ever written in the 
English language,—which is courageous enough 
for a tyro. When he began to study, he says, he 
found no such book in the libraries. —‘“ This defi- 
ciency seemed the more remarkable to me as I 
discerned, at a glance, that no nation had been 
more intimately connected with the whole course 
of European civilization than the Gallic nation.” 
When so much was learnt ‘‘at a glance,” it may 
be that “the imperfect compilations and abridg- 
ments” he consulted were of some utility. His 
own work will divide the French annals into epochs: 
the Ancient, terminating with the era of Charle- 
magne; Feudal France, closing with St. Louis; 
France during the national, civil, and religious 
wars; France under the ministries of Sully, Maza- 
rin, and Richelieu; the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth; and the eighteenth century. The first 
volume ends with the Battle of Fontanetum, 
and, Mr. Godwin assures us, contains more 
dissertations than will be found in those which 
follow it. With respect to his authorities, he 


observes, ‘‘ Fortunately, the reproach addressed 
to America by the late Justice Story, I believe, 
—that it contained no library in which the 








notes of Gibbon could be tested,—is no longer 
deserved. There are now many libraries here, 
both public and private, in which this could be 
done, and, chief among them, the Astor Library of 
New York, to which the scholarship of our country 
owes a debt of endless gratitude.” It is obvious 
that Mr. Godwin, who, in this volume proves that 
he is not a tyro in the matter of research or of 
composition, owes something to Gibbon as his 
master and model of literary style. 

History of the Political Assemblies of Reformers 
in France, 1573-1622—[Histoire des Assemblées 
Politiques, &c.). By L. Anquez. (Paris, Durand.) 
—The date 1573 has been fixed upon by M. 
Anquez, in accordance with the opinion labori- 
ously enunciated by M. Mignet, that no serious 
movement, tending to religious reform, took place 
in France before the year 1560. The struggles 
which occurred previously to that time were rather 
those of prerogative between Kings and Popes 
than assertion of heretical tenets. The Assemblies 
of Montauban and Milhaud, held in 1573, and 
rapidly followed up by others, were directly de- 
signed to establish the legality of a species of 
Protestantism which had arisen in Languedoc. 
Those which were convened under the last two 
kings of the House of Valois and the first two of 
the House of Bourbon went beyond the limit thus 
prescribed, and sought to define the position which 
should thenceforward be occupied by religious 
Nonconformists in the realms of France. M. 
Anquez, after laborious researches, has produced 
a narrative upon a systematic plan, and in a 
lucid style, which will prove useful to the 
students of French history, especially of that 
period which leads up to the culminating point of 
the Huguenot Reformation. At the risk of being 
tedious, which we must confess he sometimes is, 
he has, with an imperturbable patience, analyzed 
a ponderous body of codes and regulations, by 
which the Reform Assemblies sought to lay a 
foundation of resistance in the war carried on 
unceasingly against them by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and its allies. He has derived a large 
proportion of his materials from manuscripts in 
the Imperial and Mazarin Libraries, consulting 
also the letters of Henry the Fourth, with those 
of M. Duplessis Mornay, and other more obvious 
authorities. Dividing his relation into three parts, 
the first following the three wars from 1562 to 
1570, he closes with the Treaty of Montpellier, by 
which the Political Assemblies of Reformers were 
finally extinguished. 

Among religious publications, we have The 
Words and Works of Our Blessed Lord, and their 
Lessons for Daily Life, by the Author of ‘ Bramp- 
ton Rectory’ (Parker),—Glimpses of the Heaven 
that Lics about Us, by T. E. Poynting (Whitfield), 
—The Re ligious Tendencies of the Age (Saunders),— 
The Church of the First Three Centuries, by the 
tev. Dr. Lamson (Walker), — Disquisitions and 
Notes on the Gospels, by J. H. Morison (Walker),— 
the Epistle to the Romans, by the 
Rev. Dr. Brown (Collins),—Remarks on the Census 
of Religious Worship in England, with Suggestions 


Commentary on 


for an Improved Census in 1861, by the Rev. A. 


Hume (Longman), — Geology in connexion with 
Revelation, by H. B. Evanson (Hodges),—Startling 
Facts respecting the Poverty and Distress of Four 
Hundred Clergymen, by the Rev. W. G. Jervis 
(Thompson),—Sabbath Morning Readings on the 
Old Testament—the Book of Daniel, by the Rev. 
Dr. Cumming (Hall, Virtue & Co.),—Hymns and 
Sacred Poems on a Variety of Divine Subjects, com- 
prising the whole of the Poetical Remains of the 
Rev. A. M. Toplady (Sedgwick),—A Selection of 
Sacred Poetry for Private and Congregational Use, 
by J. H. Mills (Hughes & Butler),—JZectures on 
Prayer, by a Country Pastor (Parker),—Leaves of 
Healing for the Sick and Sorrowful, by Margaret 
M. Gordon (Hamilton).—And four small story 
books,—The Motherless Boy, by Margaret M. 
Gordon (Hamilton),—The Two Bishops (Dolman, 
—The Cousins, by Agnes M. Stewart (Dolman),— 
The Old Tree (Dolman). 
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Book for the Cottage; or, Mary and her Family, new edit, 
Bowman’s Sunshine and Cloud in the Morning of Life, 28. tat 
Byron’s Life, Letters, &c., by Moore, new edit. royal 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
Catherine, by Author of ‘ Agnes and the Little Key,’ n. ed. 1s, 6. 
Ellis's Collection of Exercises, Key to Parts 2 and 3, new edit. 2, 
See lrg os manatee, = rece Myatt 6s. cl. 
ridersdorff’s Eng.-Gr. Lexicon, rno rowne, n. 
Forbes’s History of Chess, 8vo. 158. a: ed. 2, 
Goethe’s Faust, trans. with Notes, by Hayward,7th ed. fe. 8yo, 4. 
Graduated Series of Reading Lesson Books, Book 2, fe. 8vo. 19, 6g. 
sree t from X hon, with a Lexicon, 3rd edit. 39, 
Gulshan-I-Roh ; Selections in the Pushto Language, 4to. 422, 
Hall's Fragments of Voyages and Travels, n. ed. royal 8vo. 103, éd. 
1ogg’s Domestic Medical Guide, 5th edit. fe. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl, 
bbotson’s Legal Prompter ; or, Statute Indicator, fe. 8vo. 59, ol, 
ames (J. A.) Works of, ed. by his Son, Vol. 4, er. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ol, 
Lamb's Essays of Elia, new edit. fe. 8vo. 68. cl. 
Lytton’s Novels, Vol. 12, ‘Godolphin,’ fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Magee’s Christ the Light of all Scripture, 8vo. 18. swd. 
Morehead’s Clinical Researches on Diseases in India, 2nd ed, a 
)riginal Sanskrit Texts on the History, &c. of India, Part 2, ig,” 
Plain Words about Sickness, 12mo. 18. 6d. cl. swd. 
Rail. Lib., ‘Gerstaecker’s A Wife to Order,’ tr. by Routledge, 23, 
Raverty’s Grammar of Pushto, or Language of Afghans, 2 ed, Qs. 
Rhymes for the Nursery, new ed. 18mo. lv. 6d. cl. a 
tivers’s The Orchard House, Sth edit. fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Smith’s Smaller History of Rome, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Songs of the Soul, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 68. cl. 
Stooks’s (F. T.) Sermons preached in St. Anne’s, Brookfield, 68, ¢, 
Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell, new edit. 8vo. 5s. cl. : 
Twisden’s Elementary Examples in Practical Mechanics, 122, ¢ 
Walker's Pronouncing English Dictionary, by Smart, 6th ed. 128, 
Wheeler's Hist. Geography of O. and N. Testaments, 2 ed. 7, 6d, 
Wortabet’s Religion in the East, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Young Angler, Naturalist, and Pigeon and Rabbit Fancier, 29, ¢¢, 











ON THE CHANGE OF CLIMATE IN DIFFERENT. 
REGIONS OF THE EARTH. 
Southampton, August 9, 

No fact has been more clearly established by 
geological evidence than that in former periods of 
the earth’s history there have been great and 
extraordinary changes in the climates of its dif. 
ferent regions. The fossil Faunas and Floras of 
the Arctic Regions prove incontestably that in that 
portion of the earth the climate must at different 
periods have passed through every variety, from 
the tropical to the arctic ;—in this our own country 
we have the same conclusive evidences of similar 
changes ; and evidence can be produced from every 
part of the earth, all proving the same great fact, 
that there has been everywhere a great change of 
climate. 

Various speculations have been advanced by 
geologists to account for so remarkable a fact, and 
attempts have been made to prove that in the 
subsidence of continents, and the raising up of 
the bottoms of seas, and other great changes with 
which we are familiar, there might -have formerly 
existed such a distribution of the land and water 
as would account for the observed phenomena. 
Others again have supposed a higher temperature 
in all parts of the earth, derived from the central 
heat of the globe, and everywhere producing con- 
temporaneous similar Floras and Faunas. 

Without here entering upon the discussion of 
these views, I believe there are few geologists or 
naturalists who accept these explanations of the 
causes of the changes in climate as in any degree 
satisfactory. I have constantly had this problem 
before me, deeming it to be one of the very highest 
interest in physical geology, and have long since 
arrived at the conclusion that there was no possible 
explanation,of the phenomena without the supposi- 
tion of a constant change in the position of the axis 
of the earth’s rotation; and I think there are other 
great facts in physical geology which cannot be 
explained under any other supposition. 

The question we have to consider is, whether 
there may not have been during those vast periods 
of the earth’s history which geology unfolds to us 
some causes in operation which may have produced 
the supposed changes in the position of the poles 
of the earth; and it appears to me that if we take 
for our guide the investigations of Newton upon 
the effects which a redundancy of matter on any 
point of the earth’s surface must necessarily pro- 
duce, they will lead us to the conclusion that there 
must formerly have been changes in the position of 
the poles with the consequent changes of climate 
on every part of the earth. 

I assume, as an admitted fact, that the mass of 
the earth was at first a fluid mass, and that it is 
at present a fluid mass with a hardened crust, and 
that the present oblate form of the earth is due to 
its rotation on its axis; and that if we suppose 
any cause which would tend to produce a change 
in the position of the poles, the mass of the earth 
was at all times, and is still, free to assume the 
new form which its revolution on a new axis would 
tend to produce, but with certain changes in the 
hardened crust, to which I will not further allude 
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than to say I refer to what is called “slaty 
cleavage,” which, passing through vast masses of 
rocks, which are spread. over large areas, has split 
up the rocks into laminz as fine almost as the 
imaginary fluxional increments of the mathe- 
matician, and also to the vast number of “ faults” 
by which the rocks forming the crust of the earth 
are broken up, and to the undulations of the strata 
in nearly parallel folds over large areas. Every 

eometrician must see that this is precisely such a 
result as might be expected under the supposition 
of achange in the position of the poles, with a 
corresponding change in the form of the earth. 
To take a simple illustration: if we hold a thick 
book between the hands, and imagine the surface 
formed by the edges of the leaves to represent the 
surface of a homogeneous mass of rock, such as 
that out of which slates are formed, and we then 
depress one side of the book so as to make the sur- 
face slightly inclined to its original position, it will 
be seen that an almost infinitesimally small sliding 
movement is given to each leaf, and that this repre- 
sents what must take place under the hypothesis 
in a homogeneous rock, and produce the “ slaty 
cleavage.” If, again, we place a number of books 
side by side on the ground, and then push them 
on one side, it will be observed that each book 
will slide, to a certain extent, over the one beneath 
it, and that this dislocation will represent the 
“faults” which occur through any compound 
series of strata, such as the coal-measures, and it 
will be observed that the displacement is down the 
inclined plane, as is always observed in the 
“faults.” The strata in each case are supposed to 
have been originally horizontal. 

In the 66th Proposition of the 1st Section of 
the Principia, Theorem 26, Corollary 22, Newton 
says :—“‘ But let there be added anywhere between 
the pole and the equator a heap of new matter like 
a mountain, and this by its perpetual endeavour to 
recede from the centre of its motion will disturb 
the motion of the globe, and cause its poles to 
wander about its superficies, describing circles about 
themselves and their opposite points.”—Motte’s 
Translation, 1729. 

We have no evidence that within the historic 
period there has been an elevation of any moun- 
tain mass of such a magnitude as could produce 
an appreciable change in the position of the 
poles or the equator, and no records of astrono- 
mical observations could therefore show any such 
changes as have been adverted to. But we have 
undoubted evidence that in the former periods of 
the earth’s history great mountain regions, such as 
the Andes, the Himalayas, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, have been thrown up in well-defined succes- 
sive geological epochs; and knowing how vastly 
greater these mountain masses must originally 
have been from the great degradation to which in 
the lapse of ages they have been subjected, and 
before the degraded matter was spread out to fill 
up the inequalities of the surface of the earth, we 
can see a probable cause for a commencement of 
what Newton calls ‘the evagation of the poles,” 
and also the cause of a change in their position 
being again and again produced, until even the 
Arctic Regions may have been brought from a 
tropical position to their present position. We 
can see also how under the hypothesis there would 
be a gradual progress of a peculiar climate, arctic, 
or temperate, or tropical, over the surface of the 
earth, giving facilities to the spreading of a similar 
Flora or Fauna under the necessary conditions of 
light and heat for their development. I have not 
entered into any details of the evidence of the 
changes of climates in all parts of the earth, or 
any details of the evidence of the successive up- 
heavals of great mountain masses, because the 
facts adverted to are familiar to every geologist. 
It would require an elaborate essay fully to eluci- 
date these views; but I content myself with such 
an outline of them as will, I trust, enable men of 
Science to understand them. 

_ The solution of the difficult problem under con- 
sideration obviously turns upon the question of 
whether the geologist can show that such moun- 
tain masses may have been thrown up in former 
periods of the earth’s history as would produce 
an “evagation” of the poles. I think we can ; 





and that the changes of climate, the spreading of 
similar Floras and Faunas, and the undulations 
and dislocations of the strata composing the crust 
of the earth, are the necessary corollaries. A great 
number of other secondary minor forces, such as the 
eruption of igneous matter in different parts of the 
world, have, as is well known, been in operation to 
produce local changes; but the evagation of the 
poles is, as I think, the only cause of those great, 
wide-spread changes which have been adverted to. 
Henry James, Col. R.E. 





SHAKSPEARE CONTROVERSY. 

Mr. T. Duffus Hardy, Assistant-Keeper of the 
Public Records, has devoted a good deal of space 
in his pamphlet, entitled ‘A Review of the Pre- 
sent State of the Shakspearian Controversy,’ to 
the refutation of arguments adduced by myself in 
the Edinburgh Review in favour of the genuineness 
of the famous “‘ Corrections.” If he had confined 
himself to attempting to confute me, I should 
hardly have entered again on a subject of which 
the public has had enough, which it is cruel to re- 
vive without sufficient reason, and which would have 
been far better left to slumber until something 
conclusive, or at least really novel, could be pro- 
duced on one side or the other. But unluckily he 
cannot be satisfied without accusing me of ‘“‘ pom- 
pous and pretentious sciolism,” ‘‘ egregious errors,” 
‘tortuous misrepresentations,” and so forth; amen- 
ities familiar in this controversy, but which inevit- 
ably provoke a rejoinder. 

I will spare you all comment on Mr. Hardy's 
critical opinions respecting the value of these cor- 
rections. Any Shakspearian reader will have no 
difficulty in estimating them justly. I am really 
anxious to keep the quarrel on that issue which 
may be tried by evidence—that of their antiquity ; 
the rest may be safely left to time, and to 
the temperate judgment of abler scholars than 
the mass of those who have hitherto conducted the 
controversy. They may be genuine in point of 
date, and yet perfectly worthless in respect of 
authority: many a page of ill-humoured discus- 
sion would be saved, if the writers would only 
keep in view this distinction; which Mr. Hardy 
does not. This question of genuineness must be 
settled, partly by ‘‘ paleographical” knowledge, 
partly by internal evidence. 

On the first head, the “ Assistant-Keeper of 
Records” of course speaks with authority. And he 
treats with the lofty contempt of an “‘ expert,” my 
very humble suggestions; as he has a right to do. 
T am not, myself, a “‘ paleeographer” ; and I have 
carefully abstained, in writing on this subject, 
from any attempt at dictation. But though no 
paleographer, I have so much of practice in the 
study of old handwriting as to be able, in the first 
place, to form some opinions of my own; in the 
next place, to assign no more than a just value to 
the assertions of men of skill in that line, because 
I know how fallible their judgments are, and 
because I know how constantly (in this very case 
as in others) they are to be found in opposition to 
each other. I must, therefore, with all respect, 
decline altogether to accept Mr. Hardy’s opinion, 
and confine myself to the reasons he gives for it. 

These are very much the same with those 
advanced by Mr. Hamilton; where new, they 
seem to me to weaken his case materially. He is 
satisfied that the corrections in ink are in a modern 
hand, by reason of their external appearance, the 
signs of laborious imitation, and so forth, but above 
all by reason of their “ ostensible” age. And this 
seems to be the point on which he lays the great- 
est stress. If genuine, they must in all probability 
have been made (he agrees with me and Mr. Col- 
lier) about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
say 1650. But they are (he says) ‘ ostensibly ” in 
an older hand—‘“‘of Queen Elizabeth, or the 
earlier period of James the First.” Therefore, not 
genuine. This I must take leave to say is mere 
paleographical pedantry, of which the slightest 
attention to the real conditions of the problem 
shows the inappropriateness. Assistant-Keepers of 
the Records may recognize—or fancy they recog- 
nize—distinct styles of handwriting for the reign 
of Elizabeth, “the early part of James the First,” 


the Civil Wars, and so forth. But the application 
of any such test must be evidently subject to one 
cause of extreme uncertainty; that arising from 
the shortness of the period of time covered by all 
these dates. A man born in 1600 would have 
formed his handwriting before the end of James 
the First’s reign: and yet he would have been 
only sixty at the Restoration. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the Corrector is apparently of the age 
asserted by Mr. Hardy (others have thought dif- 
ferently), the fact is really immaterial. 

Neither is the further argument, derived from 
the supposed anomalies of the writing, the mix- 
ture of styles, the comparatively modern look of 
portions, and so forth, really applicable here. It 
may be a little hard on Mr. Hardy and his fellows, 
that the delicate tests which they are proud of 
using are here thrown away; but so it is. I 
myself hold Mr. Hardy’s estimate of these pecu- 
liarities to be much exaggerated, and that the 
general character of the writing is rather remark- 
able for its comparatively uniform appearance under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. But what 
are those circumstances? Mr. Hardy asks the sup- 
porters of the Corrector to point out any document 
in which similar anomalies of handwriting occur. 
The question is obviously beside the point alto- 
gether. Anomalies of handwriting in a deed or 
a letter are suspicious. But the fact of there being 
anomalies of handwriting in a long series of many 
thousand corrections, made at different times—the 
work, Mr. Hardy himself believes, of several years 
—done with various inks,—and in the margin of a 
printed book, where we all of us inevitably write in 
a forced and quasi feigned hand (let anyone try the 
experiment for himself), is not suspicious at all. 
Nay, it is an indication of genuineness. It is not 
too much to say, that if the ink corrections in 
the margin of the Folio had really presented the 
appearance which Mr. Hardy thinks they ought 
to have presented—of being made with lithographic 
uniformity of style,—they would certainly have 
been forgeries. 

The same very obvious remarks seem to dispose 
of Mr. Hardy’s criticism about the mixture of 
Gothic with cursive writing: on which subject I 
would not spend a word (deeming it of little conse- 
quence) were it not that Mr. Hardy has thought 
fit to characterize my remarks on it as exhibiting 
‘all the pomp and pretentiousness of sciolism.” I 
am afraid I must charge him, in reply, with using 
his superior knowledge in such a manner as to 
darken a very plain question. When he appears to 
say (at page 6) that the cursive was first used in the 
reign of James the First, I must charge him, cer- 
tainly not with committing so gross a blunder as 
this would be, but with a careless way of writing 
which must mislead the ordinary reader. The case 
is this, as Mr. Hardy well knows. Not only in 
formal documents, but even in ordinary letters, it 
was common, throughout the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, and I believe long afterwards, to 
employ the Gothic form for the bulk of the writing, 
but to insert the names of places or persons, quota- 
tions, and so forth, for the sake of distinction, in 
the cursive or Italian. The same scribe, therefore, 
habitually employed both. Now the use which I 
make of this most familiar fact is simply the follow- 
ing: I say that to find a writer of James the First’s 
style of hand (if Mr. Hardy will have it so) using 
the other generally, but the cursive occasionally, as 
the Corrector does, is in no degree suspicious, but 
the reverse. It is an indication (valeat quantum ) of 
authenticity. A forger was not likely to venture on 
it. But if Mr. Hardy objects, not that the Cor- 
rector uses a cursive, but that the cursive which he 
uses (in ink) is clearly modern, then, sciolist chough 
I may be, I differ from him entirely, and refer to 
the judgment of any experienced and impartial 
eye. 

* have detained you somewhat long over the ink 
corrections ; but before passing to the pencilling, I 
must direct your attention to two admissions made 
by Mr. Hardy (after reading my article), which to 
my mind are of great importance in the controversy. 
I called particular attention to the cancellation, or 
striking out of long passages in many plays, and 
gave my reasons for thinking it a proof of antiquity. 





Mr. Hardy now admits the fact. ‘The over- 
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whelming probability seems to be, that the passages 
in question were not struck ont by the person who 
wrote the notes and emendations, but were ex- 
punged at a much earlier period, and that solely for 
theatrical, not critical purposes; the ink in which 
the corrections are made being evidently different 
from that in which these deletions or elisions 
occur. This fact, too, seems the more clear, as 


these scored passages are accompanied by exactly | 


the same sort of amended readings in the margin 
as the rest of the book.” 

Now, does Mr, Hardy really mean that, when 
the Folio fell into the hands of the forger, it pre- 
sented a number of cancellations already executed, 
and no other ink marks whatever, neither glosses, 


stage-directions, punctuations, nor corrections of | 


misprints: ?—that the lines striking out certain 
passages are old, and everything else, without 
exception, new? The “overwhelming” and absurd 
improbability of such a supposition needs no com- 
ment. Yet Mr. Hardy does seem to mean this. 
He says that the ink of the deletions, or elisions, 
is “evidently” different from that of the correc- 
tions. I take issue with him here as directly as 


possible, not only on the antecedent probability of | 
While | 
a large number of the corrections are in a different | 
ink from the cancellations (as pointed out in the | 


such a supposition, but on the fact itself. 


Review), a large number appear distinctly to be in 
the same ink, and made at the same time. 


repeat, that the different appearance of those inks | 


perfect and graceful kind,” we are enabled to 
measure the real value of his positiveness. So 
general an assertion is utterly unwarranted. There 
are old ‘*Gothic” documents of that age in which 
the occasional cursive is as perfect as he describes. 
There are others in vast number in which it is 
irregular, ungraceful and careless; and often so 
nearly approaching the modern, that I cannot, for 
my own part, imagine any skill sufficient to secure 
a certain decision between them, on the evidence 
of a faint pencil-mark only. 

I will refer only very briefly to Mr. Hardy’s 
critical objections to the antiquity of the correc- 
tions, as distinguished from the palzeographical. 
In truth, he adds nothing to the controversy on 
this subject; mixing up, as he does throughout, 
the question of their age with that of their value, 
which are essentially distinct. He persists in 
repeating the old assertion, that a great many 
of the corrections only coincide with editorial con- 
jectures, as if any one doubted it; as if Mr. Collier 
had not himself been the first to point it out, and 
as if it had really any bearing on the controversy. 
He seems still to be involved in that odd confusion 
of ideas which regards a conjectural criticism, not 
as a guess at truth,—which may be correct, which 
| may occur to more than one,—but as some exercise 
| of genius, in which the guesser has a copyright, to 








| : owe 
I | the exclusion of “ plagiarists.” The only real ques- 


tion is this:—Do the corrections show coincidences 


constitutes one of the puzzles of the case: that, at | of this kind too singular and too numerous to be 
first sight, one is tempted to believe the corrections | accounted for on the fair doctrine of probabilities ? 


mace by different hands, possibly part old and part 
new; but that increasing familiarity with the book 
weakens this supposition, the hands running so very 
nearly into each other. 
appeal to ocular inspection, as the only test in the 
case. 

The other admission which Mr. Hardy makes 
is, that “No one who has carefully examined the 
volume can come to any other conclusion than 
that this Folio was corrected with the full inten- 
tion of printing it. Why that intention was aban- 
doned, it is not for us to surmise.” And yet Mr. 
Hardy believes that the whole of the alterations 
are in a modern handwriting, most elaborately, 
though unsuccessfully, disguised as one of the 
reign of James the First. Now, it would be 
curious to know what motive, or combination of 
motives, Mr. Hardy attributes to the strange 
being who took, at one and the same time, the 
pains of correcting an entire folio Shakspeare for 
the press, and correcting it with “pigment” for 
ink, and in a hand of elaborately-feigned antiquity. 
When the deep and artful Mr. Gammon got drunk 
for the only time in his life, we are informed that 
his mind wandered forth into a labyrinth of schemes, 
until at length he appeared to be conscious that he 
was, in some inexplicable way, taking himself in; 
at which point his wits forsook him. The Corrector 
must have reached a similar sublime of imposture. 

There remains the question of the pencillings ; 
on which Mr. Hardy says little new, and I have 
nothing new to say. When he expresses his wonder 
at my having made such “admissions” respecting 
them, I can only reply that the reason (which I 
am afraid he does not appreciate in me) was simply 
the desire of justice and truth. I do regard them 
as perplexing, and hitherto unexplained. 


any weight in favour of that theory of forgery, 
otherwise a most improbable one; and I am very 
far indeed from accepting that argument as decisive. 
The real question, when we have got rid of false 
issues, seems to be this :—Among the much-debated 
pencillings, there are words and letters (relics, that 
is, or shadowy traces of them) which wear a modern 
appearance. Is that appearance so clear as to be 
conclusive? I deem him a very bold man who will 
hang his faith on so slight a peg. And my scep- 
ticism is certainly strengthened by the strange 
exaggerations in which Mr. Collier’s opponents 
indulge. When Mr. Hardy says (page 7) that the 


cursive hand of the seventeenth century is utterly 
unlike that of these pencillings, the positiveness of 
the assertion may stagger a conscious ‘‘sciolist.” 
But when Mr. Hardy goes on to affirm that “the 


And I again confidently | 


| sented at p. 21 of this pamphlet) the fact would | 








cursive hand of these instruments” (the old deeds, 


; € 3ut I) view, that the corrections are partly critical, with 
consider them as affording the only argument of | a view to amendment of the text ; partly theatrical, 


| My own persuasion is that they do not, and that 
the really singular coincidences are few. Let 
| every one judge for himself; but let him carefully 
eschew the help of such lists of these coincidences 
as Mr. Hardy has made out (pages 18 to 25). Had 
the Corrector’s alteration of— 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion 
into— 


Untread the road-way of rebellion 


been really identical with Theobald’s (as repre- 


have been startling. But the alteration of “rude” 
into “road” is not made by Theobald at all, and 
the passages do not coincide. So, again, if the 
Corrector’s change from 

I see that men make ropes in such a scarre, 
to— 

I see that men make hopes in such a suit 

had been identical with a conjecture of Rowe’s, as 
represented at p. 20, it would have been curious 
at least. But it is not so. Rowe’s line is— 

I see that men make hopes in such affairs, 


which is a very different matter. I speak under 
reserve, being in the country, and not having Rowe 
or Theobald to refer to; but my authority is Ma- 
lone, and, if correct, what are we to say to these 
instances of Mr. Hardy’s accuracy, in a matter 
which he and his associates have made one of 
serious personal charge, and in which the common 
duty of accuracy is more especially incumbent on 
them! I have not verified the list, and should be 
sorry to judge it by these specimens; but the in- 
stances which seem to be thus incorrectly cited 
happen, unluckily, to be the most telling of all. 
Mr. Hardy does me the honour to adopt my 


with a view to the stage: and the last (the theatri- 
cal changes) he considers as especially abounding 
in bad taste. I quite agree with him. He finds 
the ‘‘tags,” or rhyming couplets, which the Cor- 
rector has so profusely introduced, very shocking. 
So do I. But his conclusion, that they are therefore 
new, is precisely the reverse of mine. I see in 
them changes exactly in that bad taste which was 
prevalent in the time of Davenant and Dryden, 
and utterly alien from the bad taste of ours. Mr. 
Hardy fancies them modern; but he gives no rea- 
son whatever for the fancy, except that he thinks 
the words “ Rebellion never thrives” (on which I 
had remarked in the Review) were borrowed from 
the old epigram (which he misquotes) about “‘trea- 
son never prospering.” But in truth, this pro- 
verbial phrase about rebellion never ‘ thriving,” 


&e., of which I have spoken) “is of the most 





| to be particularly popular in the seventeenth cen, 
tury. Dryden, to wit :— 
Experienced Age in deep despair was’ lost, 
To see the rebel thrive, the loyal crost. 

The only novelty in Mr. Hardy’s arguments on 

| this head is, however, that he finds the manuscript 

stage-directions “much too abundantto be genuine,” 
and that they seem to imply the use of moveable 
scenery, which was generally introduced at the 
Restoration. A very slender thread to support gq 
weighty a conclusion, inasmuch as the early copies 
of some of Shakspeare’s plays have rather abundant 
stage-directions, and inasmuch as moveable sceneg 
were certainly in use, though not general, long 
| before Davenant employed them in his operas in 
| 1656. But, if admitted to the fullest extent, what 
| would it prove? Nothing but this: that these 
| directions were probably inserted by some one 
| anxious to adapt his folio to the new scenic and 
| dramatic taste of the middle of the century ; bein, 
| precisely the conclusion to which many other 
circumstances invite us. 

The remainder of Mr. Hardy’s pamphlet—con. 
| sisting only ofa repetition, in the usual bitter style, 
of those personal charges against Mr. Collier with 
which the public is so familiar—I will not now 
|examine. One point only touches myself. I said, 

describing the State Paper Office at Westminster 
and the Record Office at the Rolls, that they are 
under the same head; but “that each department 
has its own staff of superior and _ subordinate 
officers, and its own distinct class of archives.” In 
this Mr. Hardy accuses me of “ egregious error,” 
and refers me to a book, with which I am unfor- 
| tunately but too familiar—‘The Royal Kalendar’ 
—for proof that the departments are “not dis- 
tinct.” ‘The Assistant-Keepers located at the 
public Record Office,” he says, ‘‘are equally 
| Assistant- Keepers of the branch at the State 
| Paper Office, and vice versd. Even more than this, 
the two offices have not their distinct archives, 
Both contain State Papers.” I am sorry to be 
| obliged, in reply, to repeat, in the most distinct 
manner, the statement at which Mr. Hardy cavils 
|as erroneous. The departments are, no doubt, 
|formally amalgamated, and their establishments 
| therefore appear as united in the ‘ Kalendar, 
Practically they are, as I said, distinct branches 
under one head. Until 1854 the State Paper 
Office was altogether separate from the Rolls 
Record Office, and was under the Secretaries 
of State. In that year it was placed under 
the Master of the Rolls, together with the 
latter. But the old establishments, and old 
contents, remained. Mr. Lechmere and Mr, 
Lemon, the former officers of the State Paper 
Office, are now the “ Deputy Assistant-Keepers 
of Records,” who act there; Mr. Hardy and 
other gentlemen, under the same title, act at the 
Rolls’ Office. And in the written conditions of 
that amalgamation it was specially provided that 
a particular class of papers should remain at the 
State Paper Office. Your readers are aware of 
the bearing of these otherwise unimportant details 
on the history of that unfortunate transaction, the 
Rolls’ certificate of the forgery of the “ Players’ 
Petition.” I said,—not as Mr. Hardy is pleased 
to quote me, that the officers of the State Paper 
Office were ‘excluded ” from that official inquiry, 
for I do not know whether they were excluded or 
not,—but that not one of them was present at it; 
and I believe that I said the truth. 

I have nothing further to say respecting Mr. 
Hardy; but one word to add respecting Mr. Collier 
and myself. Mr. Hardy imagines me a partisan, 
nor should I easily persuade him (though the fact 
is so) that Iam none. I have studied the subject 
without arriving at that happy positiveness which 
distinguishes him and his associates. I shall not 
be utterly astonished, though disappointed, if it be 
some day fairly proved that the corrections are 
forgeries, and all my theories upset; but, at pre- 
sent, I believe them to be genuine: while (as to 
the critical, not theatrical, portion) I have a high 
opinion of their value. 

As regards Mr, Collier I have commented, per 
haps, too freely on what I think weak points m 
his treatment of his own case. I have said that 





though good English enough at any time, happened. 





I cannot myself receive as genuine some documents 
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which he upholds. r 
with the duty of defending all he does. But I 
have my own personal reason (independent of the 
common reasons) for disbelieving his forgery of 
these correttions; and I will mention it, though 
I ought to ask his apology for using it in his 
defence as though he were a criminal at the bar. 
Some years ago, taking for the first time an interest 
in this question, I solicited, through a friend, the 

mmission of Mr. Collier, with whom I was 
unacquainted, to inspect the volume; Mr. Collier 
granted the permission, and added that he was 
coming to town, and would be glad to look over it 
with me. He did so. We made another appoint- 
ment, and a second time examined it with some 
care together. It occurred to me to turn to the 
well-known passage in Macbeth, printed in the 
Folios—‘‘ Who dares no more is none,” and to see 
whether the received emendation, ‘‘ do” for “no,” 
had occurred to the Corrector. I found the emenda- 
tion made, and I pointed it out to Mr. Collier, 
who assured me he had not perceived it before 
(it is in very faint ink). I have never since seen 
or corresponded with Mr. Collier. But when he 
subsequently published his Seven Lectures, I found 
the circumstance thus (with strict accuracy) re- 
corded :—‘‘ It is not unimportant to add (a fact 
that escaped my observation until I looked at the 
book with the assistance of a friend) that ‘no’ is 
amended to ‘ do’ in my Folio 1632,” &c, Preface, 
p. Lxxxi. 

Now, this little narrative may seem at first 
trivial to persons not concerned : on me, a person 
concerned, it unavoidably produces the following 
effect. In order to agree with Mr. Collier's 
assailants, I have to believe the following propo- 
sitions: —that Mr. Collier forged the corrections,— 
that, having forged them, he was bold enough to 
invite me, of whom he knew nothing, and who 
night have been an accomplished literary detective 
for aught he could tell, to examine them carefully 
in company with him,—that he pretended to me 
to receive, as a new discovery, the intimation of a 
particular correction which he had himself forged, 
—and, finally, that, without any earthly purpose, 
he went out of the way to record, in a later publi- 
cation, this pretended discovery and his pretended 
surprise at it. 

I must frankly confess I cannot believe these 
propositions. I reject them on ordinary grounds 
of moral evidence. They involve much too far- 
fetched, improbable, and unnecessary an amount 
of guilt. I do not expect others to share fully in 
the impression which this detail makes on myself; 
but I would, nevertheless, entreat an impartial 
reader (if there be any such) seriously to weigh and 
consider it. An EpInBuRGH REVIEWER. 





THE ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION TO SPAIN. 
London, August 23, 1860. 

As the astronomers who went to Spain to 
observe the Eclipse have returned to England,— 
as our drawings and photographs are all complete, 
—and as some of us have been able to compare 
notes of our different observations,—it is now pos- 
sible to state, at least generally, some of the results 
of our recent expedition. 

the expedition was organized by the Astro- 
nomer Royal, who took every opportunity, at 
successive meetings of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and by correspondence, to promote a com- 
plete series of observations of the eclipse. By 
pointing out the several phenomena it was desirable 
to observe, and by throwing out suggestions as to 
the means he considered to be best calculated for 
observing these phenomena with accuracy, he 
induced several gentlemen to join the expedition 
who at one time did not contemplate doing so. 
As the result of the several discussions which were 
raised, the requisite observations became fairly 

ken up; moreover, as the astronomers who had 
charged themselves with them distributed them- 
selves over a considerable extent of country, every 
possible contingency to ensure success was pro- 
Vided for. For the most part, the expedition 
was favoured with good weather on the day 
of the eclipse, and results were obtained which 
tend to throw considerable light upon, and pos- 
sibly at once to set at rest, the question whether 





Iam not his advocate, charged , the luminous prominences and corona visible on 


the occasion of a total eclipse belong to the sun, 
or whether they are occasioned by the deflexion 
and diffraction of the light of the sun’s photo- 
sphere. 

As the most interest attaches to the few minutes 
of totality, I shall confine myself to the phenomena 
observed at and near this epoch. 

Some minutes before the totality I distinctly 
saw the whole of the lunar disc, and a luminous 
prominence on the east of the zenith. This 
was quite visible, while the sun’s image was 
reflected by a glass surface fixed at an angle of 45°, 
in the eyepiece, and the intensity of its light con- 
sequently much diminished. The upper surface 
of the glass diagonal reflector I had, however, 
silvered to the extent of one-half, and, as I brought 
into action the silvered half just previous to totality, 
I perceived a large sheet of prominences on the 
east. A little to the east of the zenith a brilliant 
cloud, quite detached from the sun, and at some 
distance from the moon, came into view. This 
detached cloud did not escape the notice of other 
astronomers ; the Astronomer Royal, and i be- 
lieve others also, observed the cloud and _pro- 
minences before the complete obscuration of 
the sun’s disc; and Dr. Winnecke, who, with 
M. Struve and M. Oom, was at Pobes with the 
Astronomer Royal, saw them some minutes after 
the totality. The brilliancy of these prominences 
was wonderfully great, and far exceeded that of the 
corona. They were not uniform in tint, and, to 
my eye, they did not in general present a red or 
rose colour; two, however, had a decided but faint 
rose tint; much detail was visible in the protuber- 
ances both of light, shade, colour and configuration. 
The side towards the sun was not brighter than the 
opposite side ; but in some cases the more distant 
portions of the protuberances were fainter than the 
near portions: it is not improbable, therefore, that 
they consist of gaseous matter in an intense state 
of incandescence, 

The surface of some of the eastern luminous 
prominences next to the moon was, when first seen, 
very irregular, and far more so than was attri- 
butable to mountains as seen in profile on the 
moon’s edge. This irregular outline may, however, 
be explained by supposing these prominences to 
have been first seen floating like clouds in a trans- 
parent atmosphere at some little distance from the 
sun’s surface, and consequently from the moon’s 
edge—a supposition which is supported by the fact, 
that one such prominence or luminous cloud was 
seen distinctly detached, and at some distance from 
the dark moon. 

As the moon glided over the sun’s disc, the inner 
outline of the prominences in the eastern hemisphere 
became less and less indented, and at last they were 
bounded by the nearly even outline of the moon’s 
limb. As the eastern prominences became gradually 
covered, a mountain-like peak, seen at first as a 
mere point in the north-west quadrant, gradually 
grew in dimensions, then presented several points, 
and at last resembled somewhat a colossal ship in 
full sail; and, extending from this through an are 
of 60°, there came into view in the north-west 
quadrant a long streak of luminous prominences, 
varying in breadth, and with a few points projecting 
outwards. This streak became very jagged in its 
inner outline as the moon glided off from it just 
previous to the sun’s re-appearance, these luminous 
prominences presenting the same phenomena as 
those on the eastern edge—that is, appearing like 
clouds floating in a transparent atmosphere a little 
distance from the sun. This observation was also 
made by Prof. G. Rumker. 

As the prominences which we see beyond the 
sun’s limb on the occasion of a total eclipse are 
merely such as are, from their situation, seen in 
profile, it is fair to presume that such prominences 
must exist pretty generally diffused all over the 
sun’s photosphere, and that they must be at all 
times visible either as light or as dark markings on 
the sun’s disc. Whether they are the bright por- 
tions or facule, or the darker portions (not the spots) 
of the sun’s mottled disc, or whether they may not 
in some cases appear more bright, and in others 
less bright, than the general brightness of the sun’s 
disc, must still be a matter of conjecture. It is an 





interesting fact, however, that on the 19th and 20th 
a large mass of facule surrounding a group of small 
spots came round into view by the sun’s rotation, 
which must have occupied very nearly the position 
of the brightest portion of a large streak of promi- 
nences on the south-eastern quadrant. The 
prominences in some cases did not project beyond 
the moon’s limb to a greater extent than the thin- 
nest line, but in others the prominence reached a 
distance of 2’. The detached cloud before men- 
tioned, when first seen, was about half a minute 
(14,000 miles) beyond the position occupied by the 
moon’s dark limb. It presented a double curvature 
on its northern side, both curvatures being convex 
towards the north. It inclined in a curved direc- 
tion at about an angle of 60° from a radius towards 
the east, and was a minute and a half (42,000 miles) 
long. As the moon glided onwards in her course 
she approached it gradually, and at last touched 
the extreme point of this floating cloud, which 
glowed with all the brilliancy of one of our own 
terrestrial clouds at sunset. It presented a decided 
rose tint. 

At 72° from the north a protuberance, in shape 
reminding one of a boomerang, imprinted itself on 
a collodionized plate, although it was not visible 
to me in the telescope. The stem was two minutes 
long (56,000 miles); the point was bent towards 
the north, inclining downwards over towards the 
extremity of the detached cloud. It is a very 
curious circumstance that this protuberance im- 
printed itself distinctly, although it did not attract 
the eye directed especially to that locality. This 
may be accounted for on the supposition that it 
emitted a feeble purple light. 

My own observations, and those of others, fur- 
nish an additional proof that the luminous promi- 
nences belong to the sun, and not to the moon; and 
this is placed beyond doubt by two photographs I 
obtained, by means of the Kew Photo-heliograph, 
at two different periods during the totality. They 
show that the prominences retained a fixed position 
in regard to the sun, and that assuccessive portions 
of the moon passed before them, they did not 
change either their form or appearance, except 
in so far that the moon, by passing over them, shut 
off one portion after another towards the east, 
while more was visible of those protuberances on 
the west; and fresh protuberances came into view, 
and were depicted in the second photograph. A 
more important inference, leading to the same 
physical conclusion, is, that the moon’s disc 
distinctly slid between the upper and the lower 
prominences, by a quantity measurable on the 
photographs. This is confirmed by the Astronomer 
Royal’s measures of angular position of the pro- 
minences. 

Just before and after the eclipse sun-pictures 
were made; and during the progress of the eclipse 
thirty-one photographs were obtained, the times 
of which are carefully registered. These will serve 
hereafter to determine the path of the moon across 
the sun’s disc and other data with considerable 
accuracy. The serrated edge of the moon is per- 
fectly depicted in all the photographs, and in some 
of them one cusp of the sun may be seen blunted 
by the projections of a lunar mountain, while the 
other remains perfectly sharp. The indentations 
of the concave side of the luminous prominences, 
as seen in the photographs at the period of totality, 
are far greater than the well-marked profiles of the 
lunar mountains, shown in the photographs of the 
other places of the eclipse. The surface of the sun 
just bordering the moon’s dark disc is brighter for 
a short distance than the other portions; a pheno- 
menon deserving of attention. 

With the Kew Photo-heliograph, the moon does 
not give the slightest trace of a picture with an 
exposure of one minute; the pictures of the lumi- 
nous prominences, which were procured in the same 
time, are over-exposed, and the corona has clearly 
depicted itself on both the plates; the light of the 
corona is therefore more brilliant than that of the 
moon. When the second plate was placed in the 
telescope, the wind rose, and shook the observatory 
and telescope violently, and some of the brighter 
prominences have depicted themselves three times 
on the second plate; thus showing how short a 
time was really requisite to produce an image. 
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Indeed, had it been possible for me to have known 
beforehand how intense the light of the pro- 
minences really was, there would have been no 
difficulty in obtaining the photographs in much less 
time; and I do not doubt that four might have 
been procured with an exposure of from twenty to 
thirty seconds each. 

When the sun was reduced to a small crescent, 
the shadows of all objects were depicted with great 
sharpness and blackness, reminding one of the 
effects of illumination by the electric light; the 
sky at this period assumed an indigo tint, and 
the landscape was tinged with a bronze hue. At 
the moment of totality the darkness was not so 
intense but that I could proceed with my draw- 
ings without the aid of a lamp I had at hand in 
case of necessity. The light of the corona was 
silvery white, very bright close to the sun, and to my 
eye extending about #ths of the moon’s diameter 
beyond her limb. The sky near the moon was of 
a deep indigo colour; it passed through a sepia tint 
into red, and a brilliant orange near the horizon. 
These hues have been registered with great preci- 
sion by M. Bonomi, who had prepared himself by 
delineating the panorama several days previous to 
the eclipse. Mr. Joseph Beck, who had under- 
taken the examination of the corona, has ascer- 
tained that its light gave strong evidence of polar- 
ization. It'is fair to assume from this observation 
that the corona is due, to a great extent, to the 
illumination of an atmosphere surrounding the sun. 
I did not attempt any exact observation of the 
corona, but M. Oom, Prof. Grant, and other 
astronomers, have obtained good measurements 
of it. 

M. Oom, who was stationed on the Alto 
d’Urbaneja, near Pobes, found, by accurate 
measurements made by a comet-seeker, in which 
a glass micrometer plate was fixed, that the corona 
consisted of a bright ring 2’ wide, then a fainter 
ring 3’ wide; beyond this there was a great number 
of small rays, whose mean distance from the faint 
ring was 2’; the whole three rings extending, 
therefore, 7’ beyond the moon’s edge. Besides 
the three rings there were five rays, remarkable for 
their great length. The first was situate at the 
position angle (reckoned from north towards east) 
30°, its length being 9’; the second, at 90°, was 
14’ long. It consisted of several beams, and had 
the appearance of the point of a star, as usually 
drawn. The third beam was a very remarkable 
one; it had somewhat the form of a sabre, the 
point bending over towards the east. It extended 
13’ in a straight line from the position angle 155°, 
and then, in a curved direction, 15’ further; the 
point bending over to position angle 135°. The 
fourth ray reached 28’ from the moon’s limb ; it 
being situate at position angle 227°. The fifth 
ray, situate at 290°, was 10’ long. M. Oom saw 
the moon distinctly between five and six minutes 
after the totality. Baily’s beads were not seen. 

The results of the Himalaya Expedition will 
be communicated to the Astronomer Royal, to 
be published under his superintendence ; and when 
the volume appears there is every reason to believe 
that it will contain a most complete and valuable 
series of observations. 

Before concluding, I wish to state that my party 
consisted, besides myself, of Mr. R. Beckley, the 
mechanical assistant of Kew, Mr. Downes, Mr. 
E. Beck, and Mr. Reynolds. Mr. Clarke, who, 
at Mr. Vignoles’s suggestion, had acted as our 
interpreter, also volunteered his services, which 
proved most valuable during the eclipse. The 
Himalaya Expedition has already expressed its 
thanks collectively to Mr. Vignoles; but the 
means taken to insure the success, comfort, and 
health of my own party deserve especial acknow- 
ledgment on my part, both to himself and to 
Mr. Bennison, Mr. Preston, and Don Simon, 
gentlemen of his staff. To Mr. Bartlett, of the 
firm of Messrs. Brassey & Co., the great con- 
tractors, Iam indebted for the conveyance of my 
thirty packages of apparatus and portable observa- 
tory, weighing about two tons, from Bilbao to my 
atation, seventy miles distant, in two days. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


OuR notice of the Savonarola Bible has brought 
us the gratifying intelligence that an English gen- 
tleman, resident at Florence during the earlier part 
of this year, took the opportunity of employing, at 
his own expense, an Italian copyist of great skill 
to make a transcript of all the writings of Savona- 
rola contained in the Bible to which our notice 
referred—that printed at Basil, in 1491, and pre- 
served in the Magliabecchian Library. The copy 
thus made of these writings occupies 753 pages in 
small folio; it is most distinctly and beautifully 
written, with all the abbreviations expressed in full, 
so that the work may be read with the greatest 
ease. The owner of this transcript, we understand, 
intends giving it to one of our Universities, or to 
some other public body, in order that, under their 
sanction, the whole, or part of it, may be published, 
either in the Latin language, in which it is written, 
or in an English translation. In either case, we 
dare say the Italians will speedily translate it into 
their own tongue; for they are naturally very 
anxious just now to become possessed of the views 
of their Great Reformer. 

The literary gentlemen who have been perform- 
ing at Liverpool and Manchester, for the benefit 
of the Brough Fund, have met with a gratifying 
success in both places. The nett receipts of the 
Liverpool performance is 150/., that of the Man- 
chester, 250/.; making the very handsome addition 
of 4002. to the fund. 

Mr. Bonomi writes on the subject of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s discoveries in Egyptian history :— 

**5a, Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, W., Aug. 21. 

“The students of Egyptian History are much 
obliged to Sir H. Rawlinson for making known 
through your columns (August 18) his recent and 
important discovery in the Cuneiform Annals of 
Assur-beni-pal. In the last edition of Sharpe’s 
‘History of Egypt,’ the chronological table (p. 230) 
exhibits a blank space between Tirhakah and 
Necho, denoting an interval of about fifty years. 
Allow me to remark, that this blank space occurs 
precisely at the period to which the Assyrian docu- 
ments refer, and hence the list of names and notices 
of important places furnished by these cuneiform 
inscriptions deciphered by Sir Henry, will be of the 
greatest value in completing that period of Egyptian 
History for which neither the Bible nor the monu- 
ments afford any aid. 

“Tam, &c. JosepH Bonomt.” 

One of the divisions of the South Kensington 
Museum which greatly attracts the notice of the 
working-classes, is that relating to the animal 
materials and productions used for food, which was 
organized by Dr. Lyon Playfair before he went to 
occupy the Chair of Chemistry in Edinburgh. 
This is owing, in great measure, to the instructive 
and explanatory labels which he produced. Our 
attention has recently been called to a set of large 
plates prepared for the use of schools, which have 
been copied from the diagrams and labels in the 
Museum ; and we are glad to see that the public 
at a distance, who cannot visit the Museum, may 
still derive some advantages from it. At the same 
time, we think that Messrs. Darton & Co., who 
have produced these sheets, might as well have 
stated the authority for them, and the source from 
which they obtained them. 

The principal objects now on loan exhibited in 
the Art-Collections at South Kensington are — 
North rooms: Collection of about 500 antique and 
other engraved gems, cameos, &c., lent by the Duke 
of Devonshire,— Rock-crystal vases, spoons, &c., 
mounted in jewelled gold, and enamel, lent by the 
Marquess of Salisbury,—Collection of Chinese and 
Japanese specimens of art and manufacture, lent 
by the Earl of Elgin,—Painting of the Virgin and 
Child, by Sandro Botticelli, lent by Lord Elcho,— 
Painting by Moretto of Brescia, lent by Sir F. E. 
Scott, Bart.,—Painting by Piero della Francesco, 
Painting by Zenobio Machiavelli, lent by M. Uzielli, 
Esq.,—Collection of enamels, bronzes, miniatures, 
Palissy ware, Xc., lent by H. Magniac, Esq.,— 
Collection of majolica, bronzes, crystals, &c., lent 
by A. Barker, Esq.,—Collection of medizval metal 
work, majolica, bronzes, enamels, &c., lent by H. 
Morland, Esq.,—Collection of Oriental arms and 





armour, lent by Gen. Malcolm, — Collection of 
metal work, carvings, enamels, &c., lent by G, 
Field, Esq.,—Specimens of majolica, bronzes, &@, 
lent by C. D. E. Fortnum, Esq.,—Specimens of 
medieval metal-work, lent by Capt. Lenox Prep. 
dergast. — Sheepshanks’s Gallery: Paintings by 
Landseer, Frith, Cooke, and Collins, lent by Jameg 
Bell, Esq. 

Last week, Mr. Durham’s magnificent statue of 
Frank Crossley, Esq., of Halifax, was uncovered 
in Crossley Park, near that enterprising Yorkshire 
town. The work has been seen in London, and 
has more than once been the subject of remark in 
this journal. It is one of the finest statues of the 
English school of sculpture, reminding the beholder 
(though not unpleasantly, and not too much) of 
Michael Angelo’s great figure of Moses. Halifax 
may be proud of such a monument, not more for 
its moral meaning than for its artistic beauties, 
A statue raised to a living man is rare, and ought 
to be rare. But in this case, the neighbours of 
Mr. Crossley seem to have felt that public honours 
were deserved. He has given them a park ; they 
have given him a statue. 

The Essex Archeological Society will hold its 
General Meeting this year at Colchester, on the 
27th of September. We are informed that the 
Museum, which is in process of formation in 
the Castle, will be first opened to the public on that 
occasion, and that some valuable papers are in 
preparation by men of archeological eminence, 
Every effort, we are assured, will be used to make 
a really interesting meeting; and, no doubt, many 
of our readers will embrace so excellent an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the many interesting remains 
of the old city of Colonia Cumulodunum. 

Two pictures, by the well-known German painter, 
Herr Oppenheim, are making a sort of sensation 
at Frankfort. They belong to the family Roth- 
schild, and have for subject the historical origin 
of the Rothschilds’ great wealth. One of them 
brings before the eye of the spectator that modest 
house in the Frankfurt Judengasse, which has 
become famous as the cradle of the Rothschilds. 
One of the pictures shows us the ancient, 
neatly-furnished hall of Maier Rothschild, the 
grandfather of the present Barons Rothschild. The 
portly Frankfort merchant goes to meet respect 
fully the elector of Hesse, who is followed by 
several servants carrying boxes and coffers with 
gold and other valuables. In the background 
stands the plain housewife, to whom a little daugh- 
ter clings timidly. The Elector, with full confi- 
dence, gives to the Jew his treasures in keeping; 
for he has been driven away by the enemy, and 
has, perhaps for ever, to leave behind his throne 
and his country. The look of the Jew inspires us 
with the conviction that the Elector’s unconditional 
trust will not be deceived,—that, let the events be 
what they may, the Jew’s honesty will stand as 
firm as his faith in the Old Testament. The second 
picture leads us into the socially more refined con- 
ditions of a later period. The French tyranny has 
been shaken off, the Elector has been reinstated 
in his country, amidst the cheers of his people, 
who at that time still looked up to him hopefully 
and confidingly. He comes to Frankfort in order 
to take back his property. The faithful keeper is 
dead. His five sons, whose exterior is in accord- 
ance with the claims of modern times, prove them- 
selves by expression and action the heirs of their 
old upright father. With neither too much pride 
nor too much humility, they stand before the 
grateful Elector, returning his property, which, 
during all this time, has plentifully increased. It 
is known that from this event dates the rise of the 
Rothschild family; so far the pictures claim an 
historical interest. 

The City of Copenhagen has resolved to erect 4 
monument in memory of Adam Oehlenschlager, 
the eminent Danish poet. 

On the 9th inst. the distribution of prizes to the 
students took place at the Palais Sorbonne, Paris. 
The prize for poetry, which had given rise to 4 
demonstration, was not given. The Minister 
Rouland presided at the ceremony, opening it with 
a speech, which contained, among other remarkable 
passages, the following :—‘‘ Admire Homer, Virgil 
and Tacitus, but do not forget that poetry never 
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murmured (murmuré) finer verses than those 
of Racine, and that the human mind never ex- 
pressed itself with more depth and eloquence than 
in the works of Pascal and Bossuet.” 

It is now stated that those pupils who most ener- 
getically protested against the task of writing a 
rize-poem in praise of the late Prince Jerome have 
been expelled. To no purpose, we are inclined to 
think; for the compositions of the pliant minority 
are, if possible, even more hostile to the Second of 
December than the decided refusal of the expelled 
ones. The following fragment of one of the prize- 
yems signalizes, in a characteristic way, the spirit 
of the present youth of France :— 

Vous ne comprenez pas qu'il eit été plus sage 

De laisser reposer cet homme en son tombeau ! 

Vous voulez que prenant cette vie au passage, 

La muse de l'histoire y porte son flambeau ! 

Vous ne comprenez_pas que nos veilles muettes 

Ont de chacun de nous fait un républicain, 

Que nous supportons mal nos fers, que nos pottes 

(e sont les Juvenal, les Hugo, les Lucain. 

Oui, nous attendons tous, le cceur plein d’espérance, 
Lheure si désirée et si lente 4 venir, 

Uheure du grand réveil, l'heure sainte od la France 

Elle aussi du passé voudra se souvenir. 

Vous ne comprenez pas que pour les jours prospéres 
Nous réservons nos chants avec un soin jaloux ; 

Quil en est parmi nous peut-étre dont les ptres 

Furent sacrifiés par vos maitres, 4 vous ! 

Done A propos d'un toit effondré qui s’écroule, 

D'un débris surnageant qui tombe au fond de l'eau, 

A propos d’un zéro disparu de la foule, 

I faut parler de vous, 6 morts de Waterloo ! 

Il faut parler de vous parce qu'un vieux fantéme 

Vivant 4 peine hier, pourrit, sinistre et seul: 

I faut aller troubler 4 propos d’un Jérdme 

La paix de votre gloire et de votre linceul ! 

Omorts de Waterloo! dormez dans la poussiére ! 
Héros ne rouvrez pas vos yeux inanimés, 
Iln’est rien de commun entre votre ime altitre 
Etce vieillard impur. O grands vaincus, dormez ! 

Vous serviez un tyran, l'histoire en tiendra compte ; 
Mais ila mort, joyeux, vous courriez 4 grands pas ! 

Nous qui, portant le joug, marchons droit 4 la honte, 

A votre souvenir nous n’insulterons pas ! 

Paix aux cadavres ! paix aux tombeaux qu’on nous laisse, 
Nous recueillant dans l’ombre et dans J’austérité 

Préparer 2 l’écart, sans peur et sans faiblesse, 

Le long enfantement de notre liberté ! 

Ets'il faut au vieux roi qui dort aux Invalides, 

Vieux fou qu'hier encore sa maitresse battait, 

Quelques vers bien frappés, quelques hymnes splendides, 
Nous en laissons la gloire & monsieur Belmontet ! 

In the great annual meeting of the five classes 
of the Institut at Paris, which took place on the 
lith inst., the first and principal discours, which 
generally forms the substance and chief attraction 
of this literary solemnity, was claimed exceptionally 
by the Academy of the Political and Moral 
Sciences, whereas, by rule, it is a privilege apper- 
taining to the most prominent and popular name 
of the Académie Frangaise. The public, therefore, 
was not without its apprehensions, which, how- 
ever, Were soon dispersed and changed into most 
pleased contentment. The Academy of Political 
and Moral Sciences had sent for its representative 
Prof. Wolowski, who performed his task cleverly 
and to general satisfaction. Wolowski’s Discours 
was on “‘ T'he Great Project of Henry the Fourth.” 
Henry the Fourth, in company with his celebrated 
mister Sully, is universally held to be the fore- 
tunner of the Abbé St.-Pierre, and to him the first 
project of “eternal peace” is attributed. Prof. 
Wolowski is of opinion that Henry the Fourth had 
too much good sense to believe, 250 years ago, in 
the practicability of a project which, still to this 
day, is but a beautiful dream. But, apart from 
this, the “great project” remains, which consisted 
ma better division of Europe, in a more rational 
regulation of the European balance of power, in an 
international organization of Europe and an interior 
organization of the States, which, by being made 
adequate to the desires and tendencies of the 
lations, would insure the interior and international 
peace of Europe. This reorganization, it is well 
known, the “bon roi” meant to bring about with 
the co-operation of England, and he looked on the 
destruction of Austria as an indispensable condition 
of success. The analogies which this “grand 

* : . 
Project” offers with the present policy of France, 
Were too evident not to have been grasped imme- 
diately by the auditory. The learned public, as 
Well as that of the Faubourg St.-Germain, which 





crowded the building of the Institut, repeatedly 
interrupted the discours of Prof. Wolowski by 
acclamations. 





_Mr. HOLMAN HUNT'S Picture of ‘The FINDING of the 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE,’ commenced in Jerusalem in July, 
1854, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New 
Bond Street, from Nine till Five.—Admission, le. 

_MDLLE. ROSA_BONHEUR’S Pictures of SCENES in 
SCOTLAND, SPAIN, and FRANCE, are NOW ON VIEW at 
the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, from Nine till 
Six.—Admission, ls. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall.— The SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures, the contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, including Henrietta 
Browne’s Great Picture of ‘ The Sisters of Mercy,’is NOW OPEN. 
— Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, éd. Open from Nine till Six daily. 


NOW OPEN, the ITALIAN GALLERY, at the UPPER 
ROOMS, 120, PALL MALL.—ORIGINAL ANCIENT PIC- 
TURES of Italian, German, Flemish, and Spanish Artists; 
Correggio, Titian, Rubens, Bolleto. A Venetian Collection. Open 
from Ten to Six.—Admission, Une Shilling. 


WASHINGTON FRIEND'S 5,000 miles in CANADA and the 
UN ITED STATES, with his Songs, and Melodies, (now visited 
by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,) including the 
Falls of Niagara, Kiver St. Lawrence, Tubular Bridge, &c. which 
have already delighted 49,870 persons at St. JAMEs’S HALL, 
Piceadilly,— Stalls, 38.; Area, 28. ; Gallery, 1s. Daily at Three 
and Eight o'clock. 








SCIENCE 


—— 


Ebb and Flow. The Curiosities and Marvels of 
the Sea-Shore. A Book for Young People. Edited 
by R. W. Fraser, M.A. (Houlston & Wright.)— 
We are always predisposed to say a favourable word 
for books of this class, for there are not as yet too 
many of them. In this instance, however, we 
cannot commend; but must needs warn. Let no 
one buy this book with the hope of getting original 
wisdom out of it. Itseems to us to be the merest 
compilation from the commonest books—without 
even tact and accuracy in putting the stolen goods 
in order. It is hardly so much compilation as 
copying—sometimes confessed, but oftener uncon- 
fessed. The pages from 33 to 42 are extracted 
from MacCulloch, from 61 to 78 is a wholesale 
extract from Lyell, -which is instantly succeeded 
(from page 78 to 110) by a wholesale extract from 
Miss Gifford’s ‘ Marine Botanist.’ Thus we have 
some sixty early pages out of a book of 251 pages of 
acknowledged extract, aud yet only acknowledged 
by single inverted commas, without particular 
references to pages of the original. We have taken 
the trouble to trace out portions in Lyell’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Geology’; and we believe that, were it 
worth the pains, we could disintegrate a large pro- 
portion of the writer’s book, and refer the several 
parts to their originals in works well known to 
naturalists. Other pages, as from 209 to 225, are, 
again, confessed extracts, and so are some addi- 
tional pages. Of the illustrations, which are said 
“to enhance the beauty and interest of the 
work,” some are plainly attributed to Milner’s 
‘Gallery of Nature,’ and ‘inserted by the kind 
permission of Messrs. Chambers.” One, of ‘ The 
Needle Rocks in the Isle of Wight,” comes in 
to illustrate a description of the Shetland 
and Orkney Isles! Another, of the Ice-Fields, is 
inserted in an account of the “Fish of our Sea- 
Shores”; while a woodcut of an Annular Eclipse 
of the Sun is introduced between two pages upon 
Shells and Shell-fish. Very few of the illustrations 
appear to ‘‘ enhance the accuracy of the work,” to 
say the least. The ‘‘Group of Fish” looks more 
like a group of frogs and toads. The “Sea Gull” 
intimates that all are gulls who believe in his por- 
traiture; and the first illustration of the “ Fish 
of our Sea-Shores” consists of three men in a 
boat! We thought we had done with the 
Cornish net called the seine, when, some time 
ago, we showed that it was not a sieve, though 
some good Christian had so baptized it. But, in 
Mr. Fraser’s book, it turns up again as the scean 
and the scan. Three or four times it is the scean, 
and once the tuck-scan. These hasty copyists 
cannot even copy with common care. When Mr. 
Fraser attempts the sublime, he makes the one step 
between it and the ridiculous. Standing on the 
rocks of St. Kilda, he ‘ ponders on the terrors 
of falling to the bottom, where the waves that 
swell like mountains are scarcely seen to curl 
on the surface, and the roar of an ocean a thou- 
sand leagues broad, appears softer than the mur- 





mur of a brook!” The only statement for which 
Mr. Fraser can claim originality, seems to us to be 
the height of the rocks of St. Kilda. ‘ What,” | 
says he, “should we think of a precipice three- 
quarters of a mile in height?) And yet the rocks 
of St. Kilda are still higher!” Indeed! How much 
higher? Say, they are a mile high,—the author 
must mean that, at least,—then they must be, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fraser, 5,280 feet high, far higher 
than Snowdon, which is 3,571 feet above sea-level ; 
higher than Ben Nevis, which is only 4,358 feet ; 
higher than what is now invariably accepted as the 
highest British summit,—viz., Ben Mhuicdhu, in 
Aberdeenshire,—which is 4,418 feet. Mr. Fraser 
has made a marvellous discovery of an enormously 
high precipice—not a mountain, but a precipice, 
sheer and awful!—of some 5,000 feet or more, 
perhaps, in height. Is Mr. Fraser M.A. of St. 
Kilda? It ought to confer the highest honours 
upon him, since he has conferred the highest 
honour upon it,—and, perhaps, both would be 
equally well deserved. He ought to know that 
MacCulloch measured the summit-ridge with the 
mountain-barometer, and found it to be 1,380 feet 
in height. 

Observations on the Genus Unio, together with 
Descriptions of New Species, their Soft Parts, and 
Embryonic Forms. By Isaac Lea, LL.D. (Phila- 
delphia, Lea.)—Dr. Lea is unceasing in his labours 
upon the families of Mollusca, to which he has 
already devoted so much attention. In the pre- 
sent work he describes thirty-eight species belong- 
ing to the family Unionide, many of which are 
new. In his descriptions he has gone more into 
the structure of the soft parts of the animals than 
in any of his previous papers. He has also de- 
scribed the nature of the ova, and the embryonic 
forms of many of the species. Zoology is deeply 
indebted to Dr. Lea for his careful descriptions of 
the external forms of the freshwater Mollusca of 
America; but he will lay that science under still 
deeper obligations if he continue to describe accu- 
rately the anatomical structure and embryonic 
development of these creatures. 

The Elements of Botany, in Six Lessons, By 
Anna J. Buckland. (Hall & Virtue.)—This is a 
very unsatisfactory attempt at teaching the ele- 
ments of botany. It is very short; but it has that 
unhappy concomitant of brevity—obscurity. What 
is the use of telling a class that ‘‘a raceme is a long 
rachis,” without first explaining what a rachis is; 
or that “‘an umbel is a head which has the florets 
on the pedicels, like the parsley and hemlock,” 
when perhaps they do not know these plants when 
they see them? The book might perhaps be made 
useful in the hands of a teacher well acquainted 
with botany. 

Illustrations to ‘ How to Work with the Micro- 
scope.’ By Lionel Beale, M.B. (Churchill. )—Dr. 
Beale, when he published his work, ‘How to 
Work with the Microscope,’ forgot to supply any 
illustrations. This was a very considerable draw- 
back, especially to beginners ; and many undoubt- 
edly threw aside the book as of more trouble than 
service. He has at last made ample amends; and, 
for & small additional sum, now offers to the pur- 
chasers of his ‘How to Work’ twenty-eight useful 
and valuable plates. ‘Those who possess the work 
cannot do better than supply themselves at once 
with these plates; whilst those who have not pur- 
chased it will find now that its value as a guide to 
microscopic labours is much enhanced by the addi- 
tion of these illustrations. 

British Butterflies. By W.S.Coleman. (Rout- 
ledge & Co.)—This is a very useful little book, and 
its price places it in the hands of all who are desi- 
rous of studying Natural History. We have always 
been anxious to see printed a series of cheap 
volumes, descriptive of the various forms of British 
animals and plants. The greatest incentive to the 
study of Natural History is the naming correctly 
the animals and plants that may be collected in 
excursions or walks in the country. This little 
book is a step in the right direction. Here we 
have all the British butterflies described and figured 
for a shilling. Any one who catches a butterfly 
may now take this book and name it. The only 
other systematic work of this kind that we know, 
is Mr, Moore's ‘ British Ferns,’ published also by 
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Routledge. _We trust that the publishers will be 
encouraged to go on with these works. The whole 


British Flora might be got into*two or three shilling | 


volumes. So with the British animals; the 
mammalia would make a single volume; the birds 
two; the fishes one; the shells two or three, 
perhaps. We are convinced that such works as 
these would do more to make Natural History 
popular, and museums of Natural History appre- 
ciated, than all the costly volumes that were ever 
produced. 

The Lepidopterist’s Calendar. By Joseph Mercier. 
(Newman.)—This little book is intended as a guide 
to those who are interested in rearing butterflies 
and moths. For this purpose it gives the time of 
the appearance of the various species of Lepidoptera, 
in their imago, larva and pupa states. It also 


indicates the kind of food on which the larvz live, | 


and the places where they may be found. The 
whole book is interleaved, so that the possessor 
may make his own notes on the blank leaves. To 
those who have only collected the perfect insect, 
we recommend this Calendar as opening up to them 
a higher source of interest and instruction, in 
observing the forms and habits of the earlier con- 
ditions of the various species of Lepidoptera. 

The Nature-Printed British Sea-Weeds. By W. 
G. Johnstone and Alexander Croall. Vol. III. 
(Bradbury & Evans.)—Nature-printing proceeds 
with the same effect in this as in the two preceding 
volumes, which we have previously noticed, 
although the weeds themselves are not so strikingly 
beautiful. They are the Melanospermez, possess- 
ing a leathery or membranaceous frond, forming a 
compact cellular substance. The Melanospermez 
include six families and a considerable number of 
species. The descriptive text is as thoroughly 
technical as before, and must therefore be left to 
the phycologists alone. The relief afforded us in 
the first volume of the names by the seven seaweed 
virgins, is here denied us, As we are closing the 
volume, we just catch a glimpse of charming Miss 
Cutler, herself charmed with a specimen of Meso- 
gloia Grifithsiana, and Miss Ball also reappears, 
wreathed with Haliseris polypodioides. Miss 
Cutler, indeed, is immortalized in the Cutleria 
multifida. Whatever proposal may be made to 
this charming seaweed virgin, it cannot involve 
the obliteration of her title to marine immortality. 
As to the other virgins, they, for aught we can 
learn from these pages, have lost their chances 
of such immortality, and may now, possibly, be 
merged into undistinguished but not unhonoured 
matronhood. 





FINE ARTS 


—— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ONE of the chief charges made against the Royal 
Academy, and that which even its warmest friends 
most regretted it should be obnoxious to, has 
hitherto been the Venetian secrecy maintained by 
the managers upon all its concerns. It was felt 
by the advocates of the institution that in a country 
like ours this very reticence implied something 
offensively anomalous, and its enemies did not 
hesitate to insinuate all sorts of motives for the 
course of conduct adopted. The popular English 
hatred to an oligarchical system pursued by a pre- 
tentiously irresponsible body was evoked with no 
small effect, and the public looked with suspicion 
upon all its proceedings. Nor was this mistrust 
thought ill-founded, when men like Sir M. A. Shee 
avowed themselves ready to suffer in person rather 
than render the account demanded of them by 
the House of Commons. Visions of the courtier- 
President and fashionable portrait-painter “dying 
on the floor of the House,” or gazing between his 
prison-bars in the Tower, were too awful for men to 
think lightly of, and, where so much obstinacy was 
displayed, peoplenaturally thought the worst motives 
of close-fisted selfishness could only be at the bot- 
tom. Neither can we think the true dignity of the 
Royal Academy was consulted when the evasion 
was practised, upon which Sir M. A. Shee so much 
prided himself,—rather in the spirit of a small 
attorney than a gentleman,—of “dodging” the 
compulsion under which its managers were com- 


pelled to render the accounts required, in averring 
| the same to be yielded to the officers of the Crown 
at the command of the Sovereign only, and not in 
obedience to the mandate of the House ; when it 
was perfectly understood by the whole body that 
the much-contested papers would be immediately 
laid before those its persecutors. The official 
chapeau bras of the Tory President would shrivel 
with indignation at the unworthiness of his ingrate 
successors who have done worse than this, and 
without any chicanery honestly and simply appealed 
to the judgment of the world, and at last con- 
descended to state their own case. 

The Council, it appears on the face of the 
Report have thought it their duty, “under 
existing circumstances,” to lay before their com- 
| peers a fuller account of the history and present 





| state of the institution than had been given in 
the month of July last year, when the customary 
| Report was issued to the Members. This pamphlet 
| of eighty-eight pages contains, in effect, the special 
pleading of the Council in behalf of the institution. 
| Like all special pleading, it is intensely one-sided; 
but, we are bound to say, a fairer case is presented 
| than most people would believe possible. The 
Royal Academy taking credit to itself for good 
| intentions and asking indulgence for its short- 
| comings on account of mere human frailty, are 
novel things, that will amaze many a recusant and 
stiffmecked opponent. That this step should have 
been taken shows an advance in the feeling of the 
body which, however late, has thus openly admitted 
the influence of public opinion and given up its 
| Secrets to criticism. We cannot do the appellants, 
| or the greatness of the occasion, justice without 
| giving an abstract of their case; and doubt not 
| that, on the whole, the public will agree with us 
that itis a pity this momentous step was not taken 
before, for common sense alone should have sug- 
| gested it. Our readers will see that very little is 
conceded to the outcry for opening the elections to 
| the general body of artists, the extension of the 
number of Members, or other relaxations upon 
which people had set their minds. The reply to 
this remark will doubtless be, that this Report is 
nothing more than an account of the existing state 
of things, and does not imply proposals for their 
amendment. But it looks ill for the motive of the 
reporters, when we find them defending the old 
rules of action rather than suggesting improvements 
or promising changes for the better. 

We need only recall the history of the recent 
attacks upon the Royal Academy with the utmost 
brevity. The enlargement of the National Gallery 
was imperative. One party decided to expel the 
Academy nolens volens, and without benefit of 
clergy. Another proposed that they should go, 
but with a provision for a future residence at the 
public charge, A third desired to leave the build- 
ing in Trafalgar Square entirely to them, and locate 
the National Gallery elsewhere. A Committee of 
the Commons decided against the last peremptorily, 
and the first seemed to be gaining such power that 
the Academy, alarmed, it appears, thereat, ad- 
dressed, through their President, to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a statement of the question 
respecting the original occupation of a part of 
Somerset House by the Royal Academy, under 
the sanction of the Crown, the terms on which the 
first change of position had taken place, and 
the offer of a pecuniary indemnification on the part 
of the Government, in 1850, when a second removal 
was first proposed. This ‘‘ Statement” is given in 
an Appendix, which, following the plan of the com- 
pilers of the Report, we here condense. It is dated 
July, 1858. 

Asserting that from its foundation the Royal 
Academy has always been provided by the Sove- 
reign with suitable rooms at the public expense, 
it proceeds to state that when the apartments were 
required for the public service the claim of the 
institution to be reinstated on an equal footing was 
recognized. This occurred in 1834, pending the 
erection of the National Gallery. A letter from 
Lord Grey is thus given :— 

** Downing Street, May Sth, 1834, 
**(Private.) 

‘ Dear Sir Martin,—I inclose a note, and copy 

of a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds, which I 




















received last night from Mr. Spring Rice, whig, 
will show that nothing has been said or intended, 
which could place the Royal Academy in a mg, 
insecure situation in the new establishment tha, 
they are in that which at present exists. I coyjj 
add, that in the very distant, and not very probabj, 
event of the space now assigned to the Nation 
Gallery becoming insufficient, I should hope thy 
means might be found for making such additions 
as might become necessary, without interfer; 

with the Royal Academy. Iam, &c., Grey,” 

This epistle is characterized by the writer's pecy. 
liar indecision, and it is curiously guarded: he gay, 
the Academy is not to be placed in a more insecure 
situation, &c., he would hope that means might 
found, and so forth. The reader's impressigg 
about it will probably be, that it did imply Lon 
Grey to believe the body to be located rather on suffer. 
ance, and that he was unwilling to admit a distine 
claim to the apartments in question. Mr. Spr 
Rice’s letter is more explicit. He says, the Academy 
title will ‘‘ neither be improved nor weakened in any 
respect,” —“ What this title is will, I think,” says 
he, ‘‘appear from the inclosed copy of a lette 
from Sir J. Reynolds, 1787, and now remaining 
registered at the Treasury, in which he disclaims 
all right of property, and states that the rooms ar 
the King’s, and not theirs.” The letters concluded 
with a statement that, in the event of such a 
increase in the National Collection as would require 
more space than was allotted to it at the time, 
“surely the Academy themselves must see that in 
that event it would be inevitable that a larger space 
must be appropriated for the national pictures, 
care being, of course, taken to provide the Royal 
Academy with suitable accommodation.” 

It is clear, then, that at this time the claim of 
the Academy was fairly admitted by those in 
power. The letter of Sir Joshua referred to is 
directed to “‘Geo. Rose, Esq.,” and dated the i4th 
of September, 1787, in reply to a command from 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to the 
Royal Academy, that they should insure the apart 
ments allotted to them. Sir Joshua, on behalf of 
the Council, excuses them from compliance 
account of there being no established fund for sup- 
port of the Academy :—the profits by which it was 
supported were precarious,—were not applied to 
the benefit of the President and Council (‘ who 
have no salaries”), but for the advancement of 
the art. Lastly, they considered the building the 
King’s house, and not theirs; therefore, whethe 
they can undertake to insure such a building is sub- 
mitted to their Lordships, with an assurance o 
obedience if ordered to effect the insurance. He 
concludes with stating that the surplus funds ar 
devoted to charitable professional purposes, which 
must be lessened by such an employment of them 

The Academy seems to base its claim originally 
upon the patronage of the King, and thus ex- 
mines its own early history :—‘‘ The Academy was 
instituted in the year 1768, by King George the 
Third, by a deed of institution, under his own Sign 
Manual, not countersigned by any officer of State. 
In this he declares himself the patron, protector, 
and supporter of the Society, and that several o 
the officers were to hold their offices during His 
Majesty’s pleasure. The eighth clause to the deed 
directs, “that there shall be a Treasurer to the 
Royal Academy, who, as the King is graciously 
pleased to pay all deficiencies, shall be appointed 
by His Majesty from among the Academicians; 
and further directs that the Treasurer shall, after 
laying the accounts before the Council of the 
institution, lay them before the Keeper of His 
Majesty’s Privy Purse, to be by him finally audited 
and the deficiencies paid.” For many years 
King actually did pay this deficiency, for 
amount appears in Appendix, No. 3. to this pai 
phlet, in which the Academy debits itself with 
5,116l. 2s., received from the Privy Purse, frow 
1768 to 1780. 

It appears from a minute of a meeting of the 
Council, dated the 28th of April 1771, that th 
permission to occupy apartments in the Royal 
Palace came through the Lord Chamberlain. Th 
Palace was part of the hereditary property of the 
Crown; and about 1780 was given up to the 





Government for the public use. “His Majesty, 
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ay the Royal Academy, “in consenting to this 
measure, made it a stipulation with the Govern- 
ment that, on a part of the site of the old Palace, 
apartments should be constructed for the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Society, and Society of Anti- 
quaries. The plans for the new apartments were, 
by His Majesty’s command, submitted to the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy, 
and approved by them.” On the completion of 
the new building, the Academy was placed in pos- 
session of the apartments, and continued to occupy 
them until the removal to Trafalgar Square took 
place, which was done under the understanding 
before stated. 

We have stated our opinion [Athen. No. 1648], 
that the right of tenure by the Royal Academy to 
rooms at the public charge rested upon their per- 
formance of the duty of maintaining the schools 
and exhibitions of pictures, as provided by the 
original Laws, and that their claim to hold these 
premises as a gift of the Crown, which constituted 
them a private body, responsible only to the 
Sovereign, was utterly fallacious. Our readers 
will observe that a completely new element is 
imported into the question by the above-quoted 
assertion in the Report before us, to the effect that 
the King actually reserved the right to make the 
appropriation of the portion of the new Somerset 
House to the Royal Academy when he gave up to 
the nation the old palace on the same site. 

The compilers of the Report state that ‘it has 
always been understood ” that this reservation was 
actually made, and we are to infer it to have 
been one of the conditions of the exchange. Un- 
doubtedly His Majesty had the right to make this 
reservation, if it was so made ; but it seems strange 
that those who have benefited so largely by it have 
no better authority to produce than the statement 
that they themselves always understood such to be 
the case. Our query as to the status held by the 
other Societies on this point may produce a further 
explanation from one of them, which may elucidate 
thismatter. Apparently, the House of Commons 
was not aware of this peculiarity in the Academy’s 
claim ; for it was expressly reported by their Select 
Committee, in 1836, ‘‘that the Academy may be 
compelled to quit the National Gallery” (apartments 
in which are held by the same tenure as those held 


in Somerset House) ‘“‘ whenever public convenience. 


requires their removal.” If the House was ignorant 
of this claim of right, we can only suppose the 
Government to have been equally ill informed, for 
we do not find it recognized in any of the corre- 
spondence produced in the present Report, wherein 
leading members of successive Governments assure 
the Academy that they will hold their new apart- 
ments by the title of the old ones. The first stated 
grounds of claim,—7. e., maintenance of schools and 
exhibitions,—are, by implication at least, admitted; 
but the latter does not seem to have been under- 
stood. Indeed, so lately as 1858, we find Lord 
Derby, then Prime Minister, writing thus to 
Sir C. Eastlake :— 

“My dear Sir Charles,—I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of yours of yesterday, and of the accom- 
panying statement. The subject to whichit refers will 
receive the most careful consideration on my part, 
and on that of my colleagues, during the approach- 
ing recess; but I think I may safely say, on their 
part and on my own, that we concur in the general 
principle, which, as it appears to me, you lay down 
on behalf of the Royal Academy, that, while they 
have no legal claim to any particular locality for 
their Exhibition, they have a moral claim, should 
the public service require their removal from their 
present locality, to have provided for them, by the 
public, equally convenient accommodation else- 
where.” 

If this asserted reservation of the King’s had 
been stated to the House and the Ministers, it 
must have been thought worthless, as being desti- 
tute of proof. Otherwise, why should the former 
report that the Academy might be turned adrift at 
pleasure; or the last speak only of the moral claim 
they had established by the statement to which he 
Was replying—substantially the same, we presume, 
as that now before us? If the King reserved the 
tight to dispose of the apartments as here stated, 
there can be little question but that the Academy 








held their apartments by a Tegal right, and may 
continue to do so during Royal pleasure. The 
Academy itself does not claim the legal right; so 
we understand, at least, the fact of their quoting 
the above letter of Lord Derby’s as a strengthener 
of their moral claim. 

Possession seems to be the strongest claim that 
can be put forward for thé institution, and this is 
strong enough in all conscience. Many people 
may think it too late now to question the right of 
the King to dispose of the apartments. Such a 
feeling as this has undoubtedly actuated the suc- 
cessive Governments which—when from time to 
time they have actually removed—offered indemni- 
fication (as Lord J. Russell did in 1850, proposing 
a grant of 40,0007. for a new building), or new 
apartments, to be erected at the public cost, 
as has since been done. It seems strange to 
us that the Royal Academy is able to give 
no better authority for this important consti- 
tuent of their claim than their own traditional 
“understanding.” Surely, the transfer of a 
splendid fragment of the hereditary property 
of the Crown, as Old Somerset House was, must 
be recorded somewhere, and its conditions be yet 
obtainable. It seems ridiculous to suppose that 
the Academy advisers have failed to search the 
Records of the Crown for this alleged foundation 
of their right. Failing their production of it, are 
we not to treat the whole thing as a traditional 
figment, handed down from Council to Council, 
and by each more devotedly believed as each felt 
the importance of its establishment more strongly? 

The other claims for public consideration put 
forward by the Council are,—first, the establish- 
ment of Schools; and, secondly, that of maintain- 
ing the Exhibition. The rules, laws, and regula- 
tions with regard to the schools and the students, 
we recently reprinted from the authorized edition 
presented by the institution to its pupils. We 
propose to re-examine them, together with the 
General Laws, comparing the copy of the latter 
which has recently been sent to us, as of the last 
edition, with that of an earlier date, from which 
we also reprinted largely [Athen. No. 1640, et seq.]. 
This we shall do in an early number. Our own 
opinion respecting the advantage to students of 
Art of the means of education furnished by the 
Royal Academy is, that their benefits have been 
very considerable indeed. How they are estimated 
by the profession at large is best shown by the fact 
that they contain far more pupils than any metro- 
politan Academy, in spite of the ceaseless animad- 
version to which they have been subjected for 
many years past. The system of drawing from 
the antique to the neglect of the life has been 
greatly relaxed of late years, and the old, blinding 
tyranny therein, to which the pupils were sub- 
jected, is no longer in force,—the miserable in- 
fatuation which led the managers to insist upon 
every student passing through an ordeal, such as 
must inevitably keep him from the Life School for 
several years, has for some time been exploded. 
Even when it was prevalent, the excuse that other 
schools maintained a system but little less severe 
might have been offered. The Academy do not 
profess to interfere, so says the Report, with the 
individual bent of the student. He may learn as 
much or as little as he chooses. The instruction 
given, wisely we think, is limited in quantity, 
and the grade of the teachers is, to say the 
least, quite equal to that afforded by any other 
institution. No particular dogmas of education 
are insisted upon; and a man may study in Tra- 
falgar Square as freely as he may, if a self-depen- 
dent man, read at Cambridge,—indeed, he has far 
more freedom, and as many opportunities of im- 
proving himself in these schools as in any College 
in England. 

The maintenance of these schools is, of course, 
dependent upon the receipts at the doors of the 
Exhibition. What these are is stated in the Report. 
From this we condense :—Total sums received 
from the Annual Exhibition, from 1769 to 1859 
(inclusive), less the expenses attending the same, 
267,5831. 15s. 5d.,—sums received by dividends on 
stock, &c., 91,5677. 8s. 9d.,—sums received from 
His Majesty's Privy Purse, from 1769 to 1780, 
5,1167. 2s.,— Turner bequest, 20,000/., — sums 





expended by the Royal Academy, from the com- 
mencement of the institution, in the gratuitous 
instruction of the students, general management; 
&e., 218,4691. 53.,—paid in pensions to distressed 
and superannuated members and their widows, 
from 1802 to 1859, 28,7391. 0s. 7d.,—donations to 
distressed and superannuated artists and their fami- 
lies, from 1769 to 1859, 32,7722. 58. 10d. We 
may state, that we never met with a finer example 
of the truth of the old adage, that “charity begins 
at home” than this statement. The Royal Aca- 
demy has taken care of its own, for the former 
period is shorter by thirty years than the latter; 
yet the sum distributed at home is but some 
3,0002. less than that given to the incalculably 
more numerous body. Yet we find Sir Joshua 
Reynolds regretting that the institution could not 
insure the building it gratuitously occupied, because 
so doing would deprive the poor and needy of 
their mite. A system of professional, and not Aca- 
demical charity, was one of the most frequently 
advanced claims to public support made by the 
early Royal Academicians. This statement does 
not look as if these promises had been fulfilled. 
To resume :—The balance in favour of the Aca- 
demy is 104,4991. 198. 8d. 

The remainder of their Report is occupied with 
three heads of statements :—First, the relation of the 
Royal Academy to the Crown. This contains little 
else than is already known to the public, of the 
history of the foundation of the institution and 
its continued connexion with the Crown. On the 
advantages of the latter matter the Council states 
the following :—‘“‘In considering the advantages 
which the Academy enjoys from the Royal favour, 
with more especial reference to the Members, it 
should be borne in mind that rewards of merit are 
not benefits for those only on whom they are con- 
ferred, but for all those to whom they are offered. 
In all professions the attainment of excellence is 
promoted no less by the struggles for success, which 
affects many, than by the success, itself, which 
affects one. The advantage of the Royal favour 
and patronage graciously conferred on the Academy 
is, therefore, an advantage to the Professors of Art 
generally. That those honours are difficult of 
attainment is a condition common to all distine- 
tions that worthily excite competition. The Mem- 
bers of the Academy, from its origin until now, 
have all contended with rivals in the race, and 
have all experienced the difficulty of winning the 
prize. The privileges of the Academy as an insti- 
tution can only be privileges so long as it compre- 
hends the majority of the first professors of Art in 
the country. Not even the Royal favour extended 
to inferior artists could render their works univer- 
sally attractive. With reference to the Academy, 
therefore, the Royal favour is to be regarded as it 
always should be regarded, as a stimulus to all for 
the attainment of excellence, inasmuch as it is the 
honourable result of public approbation.” 

The second section deals with the relation of the 
Academy to the public. This states, in the first 
case, that the Academyis self-supporting, excepting 
so far as the value of its apartments goes, and that 
in the application of its funds it differs from other 
Societies, similarly supported, in so much as their 
surplus funds, as the Members may think proper. 
How the Academy surplus has been employed is 
already stated. We admit that the remunera- 
tion to the officers is still inadequate, and we 
conceive there can be no objection in so wealthy a 
body paying their officers at least decently. The 
importance of keeping the schools open throughout 
the year is insisted upon. Indeed, here is one of 
the real shortcomings of the institution, for it is 
preposterous that the schools should be closed 
nearly half the year—“ improved local conditions 
may enable the Academy to extend this period, 
we are informed, and may surely trust this will be 
one of the earliest effected improvements on 
obtaining a new building. Supported, as the 
Academy is, by the money taken at the doors, we 
need not enter into the question hinted at, of 
a possible future “reduction of these receipts, by 
creating a free Exhibition, we presume. — 

The third section considers the relations of the 
Royal Academy to Professors of Art. The popular 
idea that the Academy arrogates to itself the position 
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of a tribunal of tests is repudiated thus :—‘‘ What- 
ever may be the deference to the Rules of Art and 
to works of established reputatién, which is exacted 
from beginners, no academic restraint is imposed 
on the student who enters upon his career with the 
public for his judge. The variety of styles, not 
only among young candidates for fame, but even 
among the Members of the Academy themselves, 
sufficiently proves that no arbitrary type, in tastes 
or methods, is proposed. The student, fortified 
with the requisite elementary instruction, and free 
to gather his impressions and inspirations where 
he lists, next aims at the distinction which a far 
wider competition offers.” 

The Reporters flatter themselves that a rigid 
inquiry into the general affairs of the institution 
would discover no just reason for blaming the 
Academicians, with regard to the complaints upon 
the selection and arrangement of the works of Art 
sent for exhibition in their gallery; but, on the 
contrary, might extend his sympathy from the 
sufferer to the supposed offenders, “‘as men who can 
have no other object than conscientiously to do 
their best, and to avoid giving any cause of com- 
plaint.” Limitation of the space available for the 
exhibition of these works, and excessive competi- 
tion, are quoted as the chief causes of these com- 
plaints. Limitation of the honours of the Academy 
to a small number of persons is also, very naively, 
stated to be the origin of all grumblings as to the 
distribution of the said honours. We must really 
stay our examination to remark, that the simplicity 
of the Reporters is absolutely charming. One would 
think, from reading this ingenuous statement, that 
the purest and simplest justice had ever been done 
by the Hanging Committees. 

Comparing the constitution of other similar 
Societies, the Royal Academicians proceed to exa- 
mine the advantages of retaining the present num- 
ber of forty to their own. The often-discussed 
question of extending the number of Associates, 
so frequently advocated in our columns, is not 
entered upon. Indeed, we find this Report to be 
such in the strictest sense of the title, and in no 
way as proposing amendments or improvements in 
the constitution of the body. The French, Belgian, 
Antwerp, Danish, Munich, Berlin, Roman, Bolo- 
gnese and Milanese Academies are shown to contain 
a less number of Academicians than their own, and 
“the number of painters has always been less.” 
With the exception of the French, however, we 
may remark, that the proportion of decorated 
Members to the whole number of professionals in 
our country is really far less than in the other 
examples. This important constituent of the case 
is quite overlooked. The unusual proportion of 
painters in the English Academy is thought to 
arise from the necessity of furnishing sufficient 
attraction, from the popularity of their branch of 
Art, to the Exhibition. The similar constitution 
of the Scottish and Hibernian Academies is quoted 
in support of this arrangement. For this state of 
things, which is admitted to be “peculiar,” no 
apology is offered. 

Upon the selection and arrangement of works of 
Art in the Exhibition, the Reporters, strong in the 
idea that the Academy is a private Society, seem 
to look admiringly upon their predecessors, who 
limited the number of their own contributions to 
eight. The preferential claims of the Members 
to good places on the walls is held to be “‘ founded 
on principles the justice and common sense of 
which are universally admitted, and, indeed, acted 
upon in the Exhibitions of other Societies of Artists. 
The fact of membership is regarded as establishing 
this claim.” The primary object being the attrac- 
tion of the public, it is essential that the best works 
should be prominent; it is held, therefore, that it is 
the interest of the Institution to place works of 
merit in conspicuous situations. It is not to be 
disputed that the works of Members constitute the 
chief attraction of the Exhibition, and the foregoing 
grounds for a preference to their works is not un- 
reasonable ; but still we do net see that there is any 
reason why vast portraits should be placed to the 
exclusion of scores of good works of Art, and the 
many notorious and obvious injustices, too flagrant 
to be overlooked, and of yearly occurrence, should 
be readily forgiven. These instances of sharp prac- 





tice on the part of the Academy find no apology 
in this Report, and we can but feel that the taint of 
“shop” is but too rank in our nostrils, in consider- 
ing these little peccadilloes. ‘The great excuse of 
the Academy is the old one,—?. e., want of space,— 
and it is frankly admitted that, after the fine situa- 
tions are appropriated to the contributions of Mem- 
bers, and “ other productions, the merit of which 
also entitles them to the distinction of position,” 
the remaining space is disposed of on lower 
principles, adaptability of dimensions, &c. The 
Academy does not expect ever to be able to obviate 
the evils complained of on account of the immense 
number of works now produced for exhibition, 
which has led to the formation of numerous Art- 
Societies. There is something affectingly simple 
in the frank statement that the “ artists in water- 
colours, finding the space allotted to them in- 
sufficient” (in the Academy), found a place of 
their own. Are we to understand that water- 
colour painting is not Art? Neither is sculpture 
nor architecture, we presume. The Academy that 
insists so much upon a high rule of selection as a 
ground for the limitation to its own Members, 
should act upon the same principle in the selection 
of the works it exhibits, not virtually exclude 
sculpture, architecture, and water-colour painting, 
and introduce acres of portraits as Art, which 
display none of its high qualities. The conditions 
under which a non-member is understood to send a 
picture for exhibition which may be gathered from 
our preceding remarks are honestly stated. 

A question seems to haunt the compilers of 
this Report that the public complains of the 
mere fact of the existence of a Hanging Com- 
mittee, and not at all of the manner in which 
its duties are too frequently performed. A Hang- 
ing Committee we take to be absolutely essential 
for selection. Humanity could not bear the sight 
of many horrors that are sent for exhibition :—the 
mere placing works in fair juxtaposition requires 
something like selection. We discern a gleam of 
improvement in a recommendation that the old 
law, requiring that Members shall not belong to 
any other Society of artists established in London, 
should be “reconsidered.” Beyond this, there is 
little of the promised new life for the Royal Aca- 
demy in the Report before us. In fact, we cannot 
doubt the object of its presentation to be, to make 
the Members au fait with the present state of their 
own affairs, so that some amendments may spring 
from the consideration thereof. Without entering 
into unpleasant details, we can by no means agree 
with the paragraph with which the Council con- 
cludes its Report:—‘ In reviewing the foregoing 
statements, in connexion with the Appendix, the 
Members of the Royal Academy may find in the 
history and proceedings of the institution an unde- 
viating attention to its public objects, which it 
should be their highest ambition to maintain.” 








Fine-Art Gosste.—The season of the Royal 
Academy which closed the other day has been the 
most successful on record. The receipts at the door 
have reached the very large sum of 11,6002. This 
is a considerable excess over the famous ‘ Derby 
Day’ year. 

The First Commissioner for Public Works ex- 
plained recently in the House that the vote of 
15,000/., for increased accommodation to the 
National Gallery, was to be applied to covering 
in the waste central hall, so as to bring the whole 
upper floor on a level, and gaining thereby a 
saloon, 70 by 46 feet, 35 feet high. Out of the 
lower portion, another large room would be gained, 
which, including the space occupied for sculptures, 
would contain nearly the same superficial area 
(3,000 feet) as the upper floor. This, for the pre- 
sent, would be lent to the Royal Academy for their 
sculptures. This arrangement would not interfere 
with any future decision as to the fate of the build- 
ing, but make it useful for one uniform purpose, 
whether it was retained as a National Gallery or 
handed over to the Royal Academy. Lord H. 
Lennox thought that the Academy, with its ample 
funds, ought to find a place elsewhere. Successive 
Committees of the House and Royal Commissions 
had reported in favour of retaining the present site 
for the National Gallery. If the vote was carried, 

















through the weight of the Government, he shouid 
move an address to the Crown early next se: “ion, 
or propose some other motion with a view of obtain. 
ing a fulfilment of pledges successive Governments 
had given, and in favour of which successive Com. 
mittees had reported. Other Members, in eff 
proposed that the Royal Academy should be sent 
adrift; when Lord Palmerston stated that it was 
not proposed to locate the Academy and National 
Gallery permanently under one roof; but some 
time must elapse before the former could provide 
for themselves, as they were willing todo. Mean. 
while the proposed alterations would dispose of the 
question of building a new National Gallery for 
some time to come. When the Royal Academy 
was otherwise provided for, there would be 
plenty of room in the Gallery in Trafalgar Square 
for the national pictures for some years to come, 
After repeating the substance of this in a most 
unmistakeable manner, in reply to a direct question, 
the Premier stated that it was necessary to 
conclude the appropriation of the site at 
Burlington Gardens to the various Societies 
to which promises had been given before 
coming to a decision as to the site for the 

toyal Academy. Vote carried by a majority of 
eight. The subject was again referred to on Mon- 
day, when Mr. H. Seymour suggested the Royal 
Academy should go to Kensington, where a second 
National Gallery was being built, which was a 
very fit place for students, and the pictures now 
there be removed to Trafalgar Square, their natural 
place, so that we should have only one National 
Gallery. 

A meeting was recently held for the purpose of 
getting up a memorial to Robert Stephenson, at 
which Lord Llanover presided ; he suggested that 
the memorial should be a statue, and that applica- 
tion should be made to the Government to place it 
in the area of St. Margaret’s Gardens, Westmin- 
ster, where, beside that of Brunel, in the way 
between the scenes of their professional labours 
and the parliamentary contests in which they had 
been engaged, the effigies of the two men might 
stand as beacons of encouragement to the younger 
members of that profession to which Great Britain 
owed so much of her present greatness and pros- 
perity. It was stated that the subscription list 
would have been proceeded with more actively, 
but that a similar movement had been in progress 
to erect a statue to Brunel, so that until now it 
was thought inexpedient to advance the present 
object. The chairman stated, that the first sub- 
scriber would be Henry Weatherburn, formerly 
driver of the “‘ Harvey Coombe,” the first loco- 
motive-engine on the North-Western Railway, who 
had written to express his desire to do so. The 
meeting came to a resolution to prosecute the 
object, and open subscription-lists. Mr. J. P. 
Gassiot, on the part of the Royal and other scien- 
tific Societies of which Robert Stephenson had been 
a member, assured the meeting of the united co- 
operation of the members of those Societies. 

The statues of Lords Eldon and Stowell which were 
commenced by Chantrey, carried on by L. Watson, 
andafter his death completed by Mr. G. Nelson, have 
arrived at Oxford, to be placed in the new Library 
of University College, on the foundation of which 
the famous Judges were. These statues are said to 
be of the largest size in one block of Carrara marble 
in England. 

A portion of Battle Abbey is undergoing some- 
thing like reconstruction, under the hands of 
Messrs. Clutton. Part of one of the old buildings 
which abutted on the ancient hall is being skilfully 
converted into a library and other apartments. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


——— 


FLORAL HALL, COVENT GARDEN.—LAST WEEK BUT 
ONE of ALFRED’ MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Band and Chorus of the Royal Italian Opera. Miss Parepa am 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper every Evening. IFLE VOLUNTEER 
NIGHT, MONDAY.—MONDAY, August 27, the Concert will be 
under the distinguished preg of the Officers and M embers of 
several of the Metropolitan Rifle Volunteer Corps. The Pro 
a will include a new Volunteer Song, * Let every man ert 
eart and soul,” d for thi ion by Alfred Mellon, an 





p ‘or this lon 
sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 38th Middlesex (Artiste’ Corps) 
V.R.C. The New Rifle Galop, &c. Conductor, Alfred_ Mello! 


38th Middlesex ( Artists’ Corps) V.R.C. Promenade, 1s.; Reserv 
Seats, 2s. 6d. ; Stalls, 58.; Boxes to hold Four Persons, ll, 118. 64. 
No charge for booking places. Commence at Eight. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
INSTRUMENTAL Music. 

The Country Walk: Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Jilin. By Mrs. Tom Taylor, late Laura W. 
Barker. (Wessel & Co.)—A Sonata is a rarity in 
these days, when that which is sickly or sentimental 
monopolizes too much of the attention of persons 
having the creative faculty in Music. It is notice- 
able that this Sonata to be noticed comes from 
a quarter whence that which is evanescent and 
raceful might, without special knowledge, have 
been naturally expected, — one of the two in- 
struments engaged being the violin. Mrs. Tom 
Taylor, however (as our readers must have 
known), has no reserves or misgivings in the exer- 
cise of her art or her fancy. She attempts that 
which is solid, vigorous, and real, by preference. 
That she has not always succeeded in the full 
expression of her ambition is no less true. The 
fact, as an illustration, may be a singular one; but 
it is borne out by notable examples. As a child, 
Madame Hensel (Mendelssohn’s sister) divided 
expectation with her young brother; so remarkable 
was her precocity in music, both as a performer 
and as a writer. Nor in after years were her 
enthusiasm aud purpose and practice slackened. 
Yet it is observable that in all her efforts (and 
many at composition were strenuously made) a 
dear shortcoming is apparent, which holds them 
back from acceptance among works of Art as dis- 
tinguished from exercises.—There is no want of 
originality in Mrs. Tom Taylor’s ideas; and in this 
Sonata there is more of steady coherence than we 
have found in other works by her on a similar 
scale. The title enjoins what is picturesque and 
pastoral in character. The four movements are 
well contrasted. On the whole, it would not be 
easy to name a modern Sonata, from an English 
hand, so good as hers. 

Duo Concertant pour deux Pianos. Composé 
par Charles Edward Stephens, de Londres. Op. 4. 
(Schott.)—This is a work of even greater pretension 
than the one just left. It can hardly be said to 
belong to the world of private chamber-music, 
unless that be confined to the chambers of such 
neble houses as Chatsworth, and Clumber, and 
Badminton, where pianos, like phaetons, abound in 
any required plurality. If we are not in error, it 
has been played in public without having produced 
any very striking impression. In the absence of a 
full score, it becomes difficult to pronounce on the 
nature of its effects. Some conclusion, however, 
may be arrived at in regard to its ideas. Those of 
Mr. Stephens are generally elegant, if not always 
vigorrous—a character applying to the present 
Sonata. There is something, too, claiming re- 
cognition, in the devotion of time and labour for 
the sake of good art, irrespective of profit or 
frequent performance, which must have gone to 
the construction and completion of a structure 
so elaborate. 

There are wholesale idolaters who will hold that 
the pillory is too gentle a sentence for any one hardy 
enough to perpetrate such a phrase as ‘‘ Among 
Beethoven’s vulgarities,” &c. Yet such things exist ; 
and among them we number the close of the second 
jinale to ‘ Fidelio, and among them is the whole 
plan and some of the details of his Battle Symphony, 
Op. 91, a republication of which, as arranged by 
Beethoven (Lonsdale), ishere. In this Symphony he 
crossed the rift which separates what may beallowed, 
from what cannot be forgiven, in descriptive music; 
andcan take little higher rank as an artist than be- 
longs to a Steibelt when writing a claptrap ‘‘ Storm” 
Concerto, or a Kotzwara, whose ‘ Battle of Prague’ 
was so long the dear delight of vulgar souls. The 
allegro, in 3, which winds up the composition, 
based on three notes (the simplest possible scale 
passage) from ‘God save the King,’ may be pleaded 
in mitigation, as showing the giant of instrumental 
music victorious, not the nodding. 

Sonata for the Organ. By W. T. Best. Op. 38. 
(Novello..\—Though as a composer Mr. Best can- 
not be rated so highly as he must be ranked as a 
performer, his writings for his own instrument have 
a certain value—if only as making a variety. In 
this Sonata the first movements, a laryo and an 
allegro are the best. The stops to be employed in 


them are not specified. This always should be 
done, where tone and judicious admixture are so 
important to effect, as in organ compositions. The 
Jinale is a fugue, beginning on a poor phrase. The 
octave jerk in the first bar is more disturbing than 
effective ;—dislocated music not being the strong 
point of Mr. Best’s instrument.—While on the 
subject of organ-music, we may announce a re-issue 
of the six Concertos of Handel (Lonsdale), described 
as a revised edition. Yet it is merely a further 
print of old plates, with an occasional thorough 
bass figure. The Concertos themselves, written for 
an instrument without pedals (the Vauxhall organ, 
whose player was “struck into stone” by Rou- 
biliac) and written to be accompanied by a band, 
have been always a puzzle to profound German 
organ-players. There is no end of old-fashioned 
passage-work in them; but there is in them, 
besides, that pompous beauty of phrase which 
defies immediate fashion, or later time, and 
which may carry them above the chances of 
oblivion. We may appeal to Mr. Best’s arrange- 
ments of these works for organ solo in proof. We 
may appeal, too, to Herr Pauer’s magnificent play- 
ing of his pianoforte transcript of Handel's Second 
Organ Concerto.—Lastly, while in the organ-loft, 
we cannot do better than recommend the Choral 
and Instrumental Fugues of John Sebastian Bach, 
* * arranged from his Masses, Litanies, Oratorios, 
and Exercises, &c., by H. J. Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. 
(same publishers),—a good work done by a capable 
man. Dr. Gauntlett is well acquainted with his 
author, and with the handling of Bach’s instru- 
ment. 

Mozart's Twelfth Mass, arranged for the Piano- 
forte, by Henry Smart. (Boosey & Sons.)— 
Here is another arrangement, altogether super- 
fluous. Such acceptance as Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass has gained (the acceptance, it may be owned, 
has been large) depended on its exhibition of the 
principal singers. The one sacred page in it is 
the “ £t incarnatus” (for in Mozart’s slightest and 
most meretricious works there will be always found, 
somewhere, a Mozart touch). The other numbers 
of the Service were hardly worth arranging, save 
on the strength of its reputation, the value of 
which ought to have been appraised by so tho- 
roughly skilled a church-musician as Mr. H. Smart. 
Neither author, nor publisher, nor practitioner, 
is served by a mistake like this. 





Sr. JamEs’s.—On Monday, Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
who has lately returned from a successful trip to 
America, re-appeared at this house, before an 
English audience, in the character of Hamlet, the 
part in which, it will be recollected, he originally 
made his reputation. He was warmly welcomed 
by a well-filled pit, and much applauded during his 
performance. Mr. Sullivan is decidedly one of our 
best Hamlets; looks the Prince well, acts it better, 
and delivers himself of the text gracefully. We 
had, nevertheless, hoped that experience would 
have cured him of some of his juvenile foibles ; 
which, in his “salad days,” were excusable, as 
intimating the possession of intelligence, however 
erroneously directed. But still the old love for 
new readings besets him; and he must assume the 
function of the commentator, when to accept the 
text as it stands comprises the whole of his duty. 
Besides, Mr. Sullivan has no authority but his own 
for his alterations. Thus, when he says, ‘‘ When 
the wind is southerly, I know a hawk from a 
hern. Psha”!—his interference with the text is 
merely arbitrary. When he so extends the busi- 
ness of the scene with Ophelia that the King and 
Polonius cross and recross the stage behind, in 
order that Hamlet may show the audience that he 
sees them before he directs his cutting reproaches 
to his wondering mistress, a gross and matter-of- 
fact air is given to the whole action, instead of 
that shadowy outline which the poet desired to 
suggest to the imagination of the spectator. It is 
still worse, when he would put a new meaning into 
a line for the mere purpose of making a theatrical 


point. This is sometimes done with consider- 
able trouble. Thus, where Hamlet exclaims to 
Laertes, — 


*‘Let Hercules himself do what he may, 





Mr. Sullivan makes the latter hemistich to refer to 
the King; whois, accordingly, without any obvious 
motive, made to move towards the footlights, and 
range with a line of characters, that he may be 
suddenly stopped by Hamlet’s gesture, and this 
intentional, but accidental, insult. What can be 
more absurd? Hamlet is then thinking of no- 
thing but Laertes and poor Ophelia, and the 
insulted King has no purpose of his own in re- 
moving from his place, and thus becoming the 
butt of the Prince’s satire. Sometimes, in full 
consciousness, Mr. Sullivan is bent on improving 
Shakspeare. Thus,—‘‘T'll take the ghost’s word 
for a thousand pounds!” is not good enough for 
him. He must substitute,—‘“for all the coin 
in Denmark.” Thinking well of Mr. Sullivan’s 
general talent as an actor, we would counsel him 
to get rid of these fooleries—excusable enough, as 
we have said, in a young man, but intolerable from 
an experienced mind. Mr. Sullivan makes quite 
enough points, without adding these from illegiti- 
mate sources. There is, in fact, a radical fault in 
all point-making on the stage. The fully disci- 
plined and most cultivated actor will leave the 
proper points to make themselves, knowing that, 
with a judicious elocution, they will all come out 
naturally and without effort. One of the most 
effective pieces of acting we recollect was one 
where the actor, now one of the most eminent in 
the profession, by way of experimenting or testing 
the principle, avoided purposely all point-making 
and crossing the stage, the peculiar vice of English 
acting ; for Continental performers avoid it on rule. 
We allude to Mr. Phelps’s Martinuzzi—the cha- 
racter his excellent performance of which laid the 
foundation of his now well-established reputation. 
Mr. Sullivan has increased his physical strength 
by his Transatlantic voyage, and can now deliver 
himself with sufficient energy; at the same time, 
his American practice has induced in him a ser- 
monizing style of delivery, which, now that he has 
returned, he had better discard as soon as possible, 
Let him observe Hamlet’s own instructions, and 
speak his speeches “trippingly on the tongue,” 
and not “‘ mouth them as” other “ players do.” 


SranpDarD.—On Saturday Mr. Knowles’s pleas- 
ing drama of ‘The Wife’ was performed for the 
first time for nearly a decade of years. The revival 
proved, as it well deserves, perfectly successful. 
It might, however, have been better acted. Miss 
Marriott was the pure-minded and singularly in- 
teresting heroine; and Mr. Rickards sustained the 
part of St. Pierre with much force—too much, in 
fact. Both afterwards appeared in the opera of 
‘Guy Mannering’; a heavy night’s work, to which, 
however, their physical energies are quite equal. 





Mustcat AND Dramatic Gossip.— Madame 
Novello is announced for two farewell perform- 
ances at the Crystal Palace ; one of ‘The Mes- 
siah,’ the other of ‘The Creation,’ to be given 
during the last week in September. It may be 
presumed, however, that this means only her fare- 
well to Sydenham, and not to the Strand. The 
contributions of amateurs willing to join in the 
chorus are requested by advertisement. This 
fashion of fitting up oratorios cheaply—when the 
speculation is a private one—is, as we said when 
Madame Goldschmidt’s farewell concert-visit to 
England was the question, one which grates on 
every feeling of nice taste and reciprocal obliga- 
tion. What will the speculators do for the 
amateurs in return? This time, however, those 
who have organized these Sydenham concerts, and 
not the lady, are the speculators. Mr. Benedict is 
to be the conductor. 

Church music seems both at a premium and at 
a discount in the great shire of York. The Dean 
of the County Minster, we see, has just been giving 
2,000l. towards the improvement of the choral 
services. The leading personage at Ripon has 
been denouncing, ex cathedrd, the introduction of 
professional singers into churches on state occa- 
sions—so far as they serve by way of an advertise- 
ment. We might be disposed to go along with 
him, were show-clergymen not also advertised ; 





The cat will mew,—the dog will have his day,” 


and what are half the singers in the choirs of all 
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rich churches ?— what all the choristers in our 
Chapel Royal, Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul’s, 
but professional singers ’—who may be heard on 
Sunday taking part in Gibbons'’s ‘Service in a,’ and 
on Monday singing ‘I love my love with a B,’ or 
some ballad equally ecclesiastical, at ‘‘The Horns,” 
Kennington, or “The Three Cups” at Harwich? 
We submit, that as much irreverence may be bred 
in the curiosity to hear the “crack” preacher of 
the hour as the “crack” singer, provided that 
either is used by way of bait to fill the collecting- 
plates. 


The list of singers for the coming Royal Italian 
Opera-season, at Paris, includes, among the second 
tenors,a Mr. Morley. Is thisa countryman? The 
list of unfamiliar operas comprises, ‘La Regina di 
Golconda,’ and ‘Il Furioso,’ by Donizetti,’ and 
“Un Ballo in Maschera,’ by Signor Verdi. 

The rainy summer, which is drenching visitors 
out of every foreign watering-place into the cities, 
must be as ruinous to musicians going out a harvest- 
ing as it is profitable to town hotel-keepers. This 
is the more vexatious since the musical prepara- 
tions in Germany, at least, have this year been 
more important than usual. — Yesterday M. 
Litolff was to give a concert on the most mag- 
nificent scale at Wiesbaden, with an orchestra and 
chorus, some hundred and fifty strong, and among 
other attractions, besides his own playing and 
compositions, Herr Formes as so/o singer. 

We learn that the celebrated Terpsichorean 
clown, Mr. Richard Flexmore, died on Monday, 
of atrophy, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
He went on the stage at eleven, and married 
Mdlle. Auriol, who survives him, and is yet a public 
favourite. 





MISCELLANEA 

_—-— 
Singing Fish.—That part of the interesting letter 
from Dr. Buist, in the Atheneum of the 11th, 
relating to the voice of fishes, has induced me to 
send you this note. The River Plate swarms with 
fish, and is the habitat of one possessed of a very 
sonorous voice, like that found in the River Borneo, 
—the account of which is quoted by Dr. Buist from 
the Journal of the Samarang. During the years 
1845-6 H.M.S. Eagle was stationed in the River 
Plate, and anchored about three miles from Monte 
Video, with an occasional change a little higher 
up the stream, or lower down, as far as Maldonado. 
During my service on board that ship I have often 
heard a loud piscatory chorus during the night. 
My cabin was in the after-part of the gun-room; 
and when lying in bed with the “scuttle” open (a 
small window about six feet from the surface of the 
river) I have listened with pleasure and curiosity to 
the loud sounds proceeding from these creatures as 
they roamed im numbers round the ship. The 
noise they made was at times very loud and close 
at hand, and seemed to proceed from many voices 
—receding now and then, and becoming lost 
in the distance, and again returning. At 
other times, as far as I could judge, a 
solitary voice was heard, and then a few toge- 
ther. There was little variation in the sound, 
which was of a deep tone, more like the rumbling 
of a drum or organ than anything else. Never- 
theless, whether it was fancy or not, there was 
something pleasing, and even musical, in the sounds 
as fhey became slowly or suddenly distant or near, 
with the retreat or approach of the band. I have 
no doubt that this drumming sound came from one 
of the Sclenoids, probably ‘akin to the Pogonias ; 
but the fish was never seen or caught near the 
ship where its voice was heard. Amongst the 
numerous varieties of fish brought on shore on 
hauling the seine at Maldonado Bay, several were 
occasionally caught resembling the Pogonias Chro- 
mis, varying in weight from 40 to 60 lb. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. W.—Pons Asininus—K. K. 
—H. J. N.—S. Derf—H. A.—received. 

Witu1aM Brockre.—The report of Hebrew inscriptions 
found in America is a mere hoax. 
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whether to Editor or Publisher, 20, Wellington Street, 
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A Description of the Feathered Songsters of Britain. With an 
Account of their Habits, Haunts, and Characteristic Traits. 


By H. G. ADAMS, 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 
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OLBURN’ S NEW MONTHLy 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq, 
CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. No. CCCCLXXyu, 
I. ITALY: HER FRIENDS AND FOES. 
IL, EAST LYNNE. BY THE AUTHOR OF * 
PART THE NINTH. 
IIL SAVONAROLA, BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
‘HE BELLES OF THE ISLAND. A . 
IV. TH KETCH BY MRS. BUSHBY. COLONIAL 
V. THE LUCKIEST DOG ALIVE. 
VI. THE PARABLE OF JOATHAM. BY W. CHANLES 


VIt. GILBERT'S HISTORY OF DUBLIN. 
VILi. TO PARIS AND BACK IN FIVE DAYS, 
IX. THE LAKE REGIONS OF EASTERN AFRICA, 
X. THE RIVER AMUR. 
XI. THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS.  &c. &e. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*y* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Peas ER’S MAGAZINE for 


28. 6d. contains— 
Ida Conway: a Tale. By J.M.C. Chapters I. and II. 
Hymns and Hymn-Tunes for Congregational Worship, By 
Manchester Man. 
A Story of 1848-9. By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori.’ 
The se according to Phrenology, examined. By Alex. 








ASHLEY: 





SEPTEmnrr, 


Kingsley s ‘ ‘Miseellani ies.” 

1 Gran = oe, By the Author of ‘Headlong Hall.’ Chapters 
. to 

The = Forest. 

Conversations at Athens on Local Top 

France and Paris Forty, Thirty, and ute Years ago. Bya 

Man on the Shady Side of Fifty. 
Frankfort. 
Chronicle of Current History. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, W.C. 
HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


September 1, 1860, price ls. 





Conter 

The Opinions of John Stuart Mill—Madame de Girardin- 
Algiers—On a Death-Bed: a Poem—Notes on Byeways—The 
Deakin Institute—Sanitary Lecture—Notices of Books—Open 
Council— Passing Events. 

London: published by the English Woman’s Journal Company 
(Limited), at their Office, 19, Langham-place, Kegent-street, W. 
and for the Company by W. Kent & Oo. (late Piper, Stephenson & 
Spence), Paternoster-row. 


LACK DIAMONDS— NOTTINGHAM 
BANK. — THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4, 
stamped 5d. contains: Fine View of Messrs. Wright’s "Bank, Not: 





N° 17) 


CI 





tingham—Mr. Ruskin’s Fifth Volume—Our Black Diamonds— 
Archeeologists in Shropshire—View of the Drinking Fountain in 
the Green Park—The Strike—Fire ! Fire !—Works Abroad—The 
Wedgwood Memorial—Rating of Canals—Mauufacture of Orua- 
mental Tiles — American Notes—The Cost of Crime— Stained 
Glass—The Metropolitan Water Supply—School-building News— 
Church-building News — Provincial News— Competitions, &¢— 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY 
MR. BENTLEY 
NEXT WEEK. 


I, 


LORD DUNDONALD'S 





AUTOBI0- 


GRAPHY. Vol. II. svo. with Charts, 148, 
11. 
The SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE 


By the Author of ‘ The Semi-Detached House.’ 2 vols. 28. 


Ir. 


The CORSAIR and his CONQUEROR. 


- a in ALGERIA, By HENRY E. POPE. Post 8vo 
08, 6d. 


IV. 


The STORY of ITALY. By the Author 


of ‘Mary Powell.’ Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. 3. 6d. 


v. 


LIVES of the ITALIAN POETS. By 


Dr. STEBBING. Post 8vo. 72. 6d. 


vi. 


SALAD for the SOCIAL. By the Author 


_ Salad for the Solitary.’ New Edition. Price Half. 
Jrown. 


VII. 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH: Stories of Irish 


Life. By W. H. MAXWELL, Author of ‘Stories of Watet- 
loo.’ With Illustrated Cover. 28. 


London: RicHaRD BenTLEY, New Burlington- 
street. 


AL 


P. 





5, 60 
THLY 
sq. 

XVI. 
ASHLEY, 


OLONIAL 


SHARLES 


RICA, 
a 
TEMBER > 
hip. Dys 
ori.’ 

, By Alex. 


” Chapters 
ago. Bya 


W.Cc. 
TRNAL, 





Girardin- 
oways—The 
0ks—Open 


nl Company 


‘street, W.; 
ephensou & 


‘GHAM 
» Price 4d, 
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EVANS’S 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


MAY BE HAD IN 
EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY, 


WITH 


CERMAN PEDAL REEDS (TWO OCTAVES AND A _ THIRD), 


WITH AND WITHOUT PERCUSSION ACTION, 


AND 


WITH SINGLE AND DOUBLE ROWS OF KEYS, 





k, Not- 
d 





‘OBI0- 


UPLE. 


} vols. 218, 


EROR. 


y. Post 8vo. 


Author 


38. 6d. 


'S. By 


Author 


rice Half-a 


of Irish 


os of Water- 


lington- 


AT PRICES FROM 


TEN TO ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY GUINEAS. 


ALSO WITH A SELF-ACTING WIND APPARATUS. 


THE HARMONIUM AT 10 GUINEAS 


Possesses the same superior tone and touch that characterize all Evans's English Harmoniums, and is admirably suited fo 
Chapel or School-room. It is in a handsome solid French-polished Oak Case. 





THE HARMONIUM AT 65 GUINEAS 
(WITH DOUBLE ROW OF KEYS) 


Is the most perfect Instrument ever manufactured, The demand for this Harmonium being so great, orders should be always 
sent in good time, to prevent disappointment, 





Full particulars of Evays’s Eneuish Harmontums may be had of 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. 
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M. LE PAGE’S 
FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


—_—_>— 
3ist Edition, price 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 


LE PAGE’S L’ECHO de PARIS; 


being a Selection of Phrases a person would hear daily if 
living in France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms, 


KEY TO L’ECHO DE PARIS. 
Lately published, price le. 


LE PAGE’S FINISHING EXER- 
CISES of FRENCH CONVERSATION; being a Key to 
* L’Echo de Paris.’ 


13th Edition, with Notes, price 2s. 6d. neatly bound, 


LE PAGE’S GIFT of FLUENCY in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION: a Set of Exercises for the 
Learner of the Freuch Language, calenlated to enable him by 
means of practice to express himself fluently on the ordiuary 
topics of life. 


KEY TO THE GIFT OF CONVERSATION. 
Sixth Edition, price 1s. 6d. sewed, 


LE PAGE’S LE PETIT CAUSEUR; 
or, First Chatterings in French: being a Key to the ‘Gifs of 
French Conversation,’ The Key gives the correct translation 
of the same into French, thereby showing which is the proper 
expression for every topic of life. 


Eighth Edition, price 2s. 6d. neatly bound, 


LE PAGE’S LAST STEP to 
FRENCH; or, the Principles of French (Grammar displayed 
in a Series of Short Lessons, each of which is followed by 
Questions and Exercises, with the Versification. 


Three Parts bound in one, price 7a. 6d. cloth, 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL; 
comprising ‘ L’Echo de Paris,’ ‘Gift of Conversation,’ and 

* Last Step to French.’ =i 
** In the * Last Step to French’ we have a grammar superior, in 


our opinion, to any that has preceded it.”— Parthenon, 


New Edition, with Additions, price 22, 6d. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for 


BEGINNERS; or, Easy Lessons in French for Juvenile 


upils. 
““M. Le Page’s plan is simple, easy, and instructive beyond any 
mode of teaching French we have ever seen.”—Morning Post, 


Lately published, price 3s. cloth, 


LE PAGE’S JUVENILE TREA- 
SURY of FRENCH CONVERSATION, with the English 
before the French. : 

“We do not know of a better book for juvenile students than 
this.”—Sunday Times. 


Third Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 3s, 6d. neatly bound, 


LE PAGE’S READY GUIDE to 
FRENCH COMPOSITION; or, the French Grammar by 
Examples, Giving models as leading-strings throughout 
Accidence and Syntax, and presenting a comparative view of 
English and French Idioms in their principal differences, 

“ This is the most plain and instructive guide we have ever met 
with.”— Economist. 





ENGLISH VISITOR’S COMPANION TO PARIS. 
8th Edition, with important Additions, and a Key to French Pro- 
nunciation, in a portable pocket volume, price 48. in limp cloth, 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER: 


a General Handbook of Conversation, in English and French, 
Alphabetically arranged, containing all the Words and 
Phrases in constant use. 
“ The best book of the class published. It is the most complete 
handbook of conversation we have seen, and the best arranged.” 
Douglas Jerrold, 
“The books of Mons. Le Page are without exception, and with- 
out the slightest exaggeration, the very best works of the kind ever 
published.”— Spectator. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange; and Messrs. 
LUNGMAN, 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
by W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“* Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements,which 
for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot be easily surpassed. When we add, that it is re- 
markable for its typographical neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we fee! justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”—Dublin University Magazine. 

Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto— 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the sters 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.” —Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 

- SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid, 

being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘Elements,’ for the 

use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 

deducedfrom the First Six 
by new Diagrams. 

In feap. 8vo. price 18, 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
‘ Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with the Enuncias 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Aye Maria-lane, London. 


Books of Euclid, are illustrated init 








—<=== 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


PEECHES in PARLIAMENT and MIs. 
CELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the late HENRY DRUY. 
OND, Esq. Edited by LORD LOVAINE, M.-P. 


“The Speeches, dating from 1847, are brilliant, original, ang 
entirely unaffected by ordinary per eatees and conventionalities 
4 In many instances they must have been beside the purpose of the 

Phonetic Reading, 1d.; Second Book, 2d.: Third Book, 3d. | debate; but they contain more striking aphorisms, more pregnant 
Children and Adults can acquire the art of reading common books | oo, more pointed statements of abstract truth, than the 
in one-fourth of the time now spent in learning, by first going through | collective eloquence of a dozen Ministers and leaders of Opposition* 
a course of Phonetic Reading. | y view, 

London: Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


QGHORTHAND.— PITMAN'S PHONO- | 
GRAPHIC TEACHER: A Guide toa Practical Acquaint- 
ance with the Art of Shorthand, 6d. ; by post,7d. The Lessons 
of Students are corrected gratuitously, through the post, by the | ys 
Members of the Phonetic Society 
London: Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HONETIC READING.—First Book in 





te 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street, 





Will be published on Monday, the 27th inst., 


To be had at all respectable Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 


sé 
CAPTAIN BRANDE OF THE ~CENTIPEDE.” 
A PIRATE OF EMINENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. 
HIS LOVES AND EXPLOITS. 
Together with some Account of the singular manner in which he departed this Life. 


By LIEUT. H. A. WISE, U.S.N. (HARRY GRINGO), 


Author of ‘ Los Gringos’ and ‘ Tales for the Marines.’ 


The above is an Enciish Coryricnt Epition, and, it is believed, will fully sustain the very great reputation the 
author has acquired in America as a writer of Sea Novels. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER 
WORLD. 


An ENLARGED Enelisnh Coprricat Epition, 


By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


In proof of the great popularity of this work, and the interest which it has excited, it is only necessary to observe, 
that Ten Editions have been sold within a very short time in America. In the present Edition the author (who is now 
residing in England) has introduced a considerable quantity of new matter. 


London: Truisner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





DR. SMITH’S SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


This day is published, with 79 Illustrations, fcap. 8vo. 3s, 6. cloth, red edges, 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


By the same Author, 


A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Times 


to the ROMAN CONQUEST. 74 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, red edges. 
London: Watton & MaBERLy; and JoHN Murray. 





“Tae Story or ouR Lives From YEAR TO YEAR.”—Shakspeare. 


Part XVI. published with the Magazines for September, price NINEPENCE, of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Contains the Conclusion of WILKIE COLLINS'S Story, 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE; 


The Commencement of a New Serial Tale, by CHARLES LEVER, entitled, 


A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE ; 


The THIRTEENTH JOURNEY of 


The UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, by Charles Dickens ; 


Also, 


HUNTED DOWN: aStory in Two Parts, by Charles Dickens ; 


And, in addition, FIFTEEN Articles on topics of immediate and general interest. 


Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., and in Half-yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.; 
and by CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, London. 





ELECTRO-PRINTING SURFACES. 


HENRY BRADBURY & CO., ELECTROTYPERS, &c, 
respectfully inform the PUBLISHING and PRINTING TRADE, that they are pre 
pared to undertake the production of ELECTRO-PRINTING SURFACES. 


Engraved Surfaces (Letter-press or Copper-plate) ELECTRO-TYPED and ELECTRO- 
NICKEL-FACED. 


*,* Maps Engraved on Steel or Copper adapted for SURF ACE-PRINTING. 


OFFICES: 12 and 13, FETTER-LANE, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
(Facing Her Majesty's Record Office.) 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 9 (for SEPTEMBER), will be published on MONDAY, the 27th inst., price ONE SHILLING, 
With Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
THE FOUR GEORGES: SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS, COURT, AND TOWN LIFE. 
Illustration.) III. George the Third. 
«UNTO THIS LAST.” II. The Veins of Wealth. 
FATE AND A HEART. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 
Chapter XXV. Non-Impulsive—XXVI. Impulsive.—XXVIL South Audley-street. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL RIDDLES. III. Living Forms. 
THIEVES AND THIEVING. 
LUXURY. 
WILLIAM HOGARTH: PAINTER, ENGRAVER, AND PHILOSOPHER. Essays on the Man, the Work, and the 
Time. VIII. The Shadow of the Forty-five. 
THE DRUSES AND THE MARONITES, (With an Illustration.) 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. 


(With an 


No. 7. Tunbridge Toys. 
Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 





CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER, No. CCLXXXV. 


FLEUR-DE-LYS AND THE TWO VISCOUNTS ; 
Or, CARLTON'S INCONNUE. 


Car. I. ALBANY, VISCOUNT CARLTON, MAKES AN ACQUAINTANCE ON THE BOULEVARDS—II. 
CARLTON FINDS THE FLEUR-DE-LYS IN THE STREETS OF PARIS—IIL A RENDEZVOUS IN PERE LA 
CHAISE—IV. FLEUR-DE-LYS GROWS DEAREK, AND THE MYSTERY DARKER—V. A DUEL IN THE BOIS 
DE BOULUGNE, 


I, CE QUI, VIENT DE FLOT S’EN RETOURNE DE 
MAREE, (OUTRE-MANCHE CURRESPON- 
DENCE. No. VIIL.) 


V. GURNEY; OR, TWO FORTUNES. A TALE OF 
THE TIMES. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


VI. THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD. 

I, “HELAS!” AND “HO! HO!” Vil. MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

Iv, ONCE A CHILD: NEVER A CHILD: ALWAYS | VIII. FIELD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
A CHILD. By MONKSHOOD. IX. ROME AND NAPLES. 


London: RicHarD BenTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


HENRY BRADBURY & CO., BANK-NOTE MANUFAC- 
TURERS, Foreign, English, and Colonial; Designers, Engravers, and Printers 
of Bonds, Coupons, Bills of Eachange, Cheques, Certificates, Drafts, Shares, §c. 
MERCHANTS and BANKERS are respectfully informed by HENRY BRADBURY 
(late of Whitefriars) that the Business of Bank-Note Engraving and Printing, which, under his 
personal Direction, has hitherto been carried on by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, is now conducted 
by a separate Firm, under the title of HENRY BRADBURY é& CO. 


Times City Article, January 28, 1860:—*‘* A Series of Specimens of Bank-Note Engraving of a very remarkable 
character has just been issued by Mr. Henry Bradbury, who has spent some years in perfecting that art. Apart from 
their beauty of design and finish, they present the essential advantage of being producible only by machinery so costly 
and so complex as to prevent all chance of successful forgery.” 


*,* The above Specimens may be had upon application. 


OFFICES: 12 and 13, FETTER-LANE, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
(Facing Her Majesty's Record Office.) 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 





The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to bedeclared on all Policies 
effected prior to the 31st of December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, makeimmediate application. There 
have already been Three Divisions of Profits,and the Bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on 
thesums assured, or from 30 to 100 percent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of 
Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Societies. 

To show more clearly what these Bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples:— 

Sums Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec. 1854. 
6, 10 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the Premiums are on the lowest scale compatible withsecurity for the pay- 
ment of the Policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages, one-half of the annual premiums may, if 
desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 

The Assets of the Company at the 3lst of December, 1859, amounted to 69,1407. 19s., all of which has been 
sted in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy stamps paid by the office. 
Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director,8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
y order, P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


inve 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


UTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY for 
JUNIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS; or, a First Book for 
Pupils preparing fur Public Examinations. By ROBERT KOSS, 
Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 


Also, by the same Author, 


An ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD 
of ENGLISH HISTORY, with E ination Questi &e. 
Feap. 8vo. 6a. ‘i 

“* Carefully and judiciously put together.”— Atheneum. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





(\EOLOGICAL MAPS for TOURISTS. 
ENGLAND and WALES. 


MURCHISON. — GEOLOGICAL MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES, with all the Railways, according to 
the most recent Researches. By Sir RODEKICK I. MUKCHI- 
SON, D.C_L. &e. oe of the Geological Surveys of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Fourth Edition. Size, 18 inches by 
14; —_, 23 miles to linch. Price, on one sheet, 5s ; mounted, 
in case, 78. 


RAMSAY.—GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, F.R.S. and 
G.S., Local Director of the roy Survey of Great Britain, 
and Professor of Geology at the Government School of Mines, 
Scale, 12 miles to 1 inch ; size, 36 inches by 42. Price 25s. in case ; 
308. on roller, 

“As regards maps, the novice in this country will find the 
guide he requires in the beautiful Map of England and Wales by 
Professor Ramsay, which contains, iu a condensed form, the re- 
sult of the labours of many men continued through halfa century. 
It has all the latest discoveries, is excellently coloured, and of @ 
scale just large enough to distinct. The smaller Map, by Sir 
Roderi - Murchison, is equally good in execution, but, from 
its smaller scale, not quite so serviceable as that of Professor 
Ramsay.”—Quarterly Review, July, 1859. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





A LANGUE FRANCAISE, enseignée 
aux ETRANGERS. Ouvrage divisé en Quatre Parties 
- iati Orth he, Construction, Signification; au 
moyen duquel tout étranger qui comprend et parle déja le fran- 
cais, pourra facilement, et sans quitter son pays, se perfectionner 
lui-méme dans la connaissance de cette langue. Par EMAN 
MARTIN, Professeur spécial 
Se trouve & Londres chez 
borough-street. 





ur les étrangers, Paris. 
arthés & Lowell, 14, Great Marl- 





50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


—_~.—_- 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
MIRIAM MAY: a Romance of Real Life. 


Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d : 
“* The talk of the season.”—Morning Post. 


The TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of 


DR. WOLFF, the Bukhara Missionary. Second Edition. 
Vol. I. 188. 


The HUNTING GROUNDS of the OLD 


WORLD. By THE OLD SHEKARRY. Second Edit. 218, 


PASSAGES from the LIFE of AGNES 


HOME, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


WHO SHALL BE DUCHESS? or, the 


NEW LORD OF BURLEIGH. A Novel. 21%, 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS of the 
PRESENT DAY. 14. 6d. 
IN PREPARATION. 


The VOYAGE of the NOVARA: the 


Austrian Expedition round the World. With 400 beautiful 
Steel and Wood Engravings. 


An AUTUMN TOUR in SPAIN. 


post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


The LIFE of GEORGE FOX, the Founder 


of the QUAKERS. 


The TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of 


Dr. WOLFF. Second Volume. 


TOO LATE: a Novel, dedicated, by per- 


mission, to Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart. M.P. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS 


WIFE. By the Author of ‘ Paul Ferroll.’ 


The SKELETON in the CUPBOARD. 


A NOVEL, by LADY SCOTT. 


GERTRUDE MELTON; or, Nature’s 


Nobleman. By the Author of ‘ The Vicar of Lyssell.’ 


HELEN: a Romance of Real Life. 


(Jmmediately. 


LADY AUBREY; or, What Shall I do? 


By the Author of ‘ Every Day.’ (Ummediately. 


The LIGHTHOUSE. 
The SENIOR FELLOW. 
CRISPIN KEN. By the Author of 


* Miriam May.’ 


Saunpers, OTLEY & Co. Publishers, 50, Conduit- 


1 vol. 





street, Hanover-square. 
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THE “GREAT TOUR IN IRELAND.” 


150 ae by the first Artists, unique green and gold, 300 
3s. 6d. Eighth year's Official Publication. 


KILLARNBY, WICKLOW, GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY, 
CONNEMARA AND THE WILD WEST. 
lees IRISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK. 
, W.H.Smith, London; M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all Railways. 








In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant- Taylors’, C ity of London 
School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c., 

ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED 
COURSE :— 
The BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 23, 
EASY FRENCH POETRY for BEGINNERS, 22, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR 5s, 6d, 
REPERTOIRE des PROSATEURS. 68. 6d. 
MODELES de POESIE. 6a 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


This day is published, Second Edition, price 68. crown 8vo. cloth, 


HE GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND 
OF MAN;; or, the History of Creation and the Antiquity 
and Races of Mankind considered on Biblical and otlver Grounds. 
Edited by REGINALD STUART POULE, M.R.S.L., &c., of the 
British Museum. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
“ A work which deserves sag attentive consideration a Biblical 
students.”—Quarterly Review. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, TBensheibie street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South 'Frederick- -street, Edinburgh. 


Third Edition, cloth, 5s. 
ISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 


on an entirely new principle. A Story by Franz Hoffmann, 
Literally Translated with Copious Notes, andan Elementary G:r- 
man Grammar by Dr. M. FISCHEL, German Master to the 
Stockwell Grammar School, in union with King’s College. 
“The pupil learns the grammar imperceptibly.” "— Times. 
** A great improvement in the art of teaching.”— Western Times. 


D. Nutt, 270, Strand; and Rolandi, Berners-street. 














This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 12. lls. 6d. 


NCIENT DANISH BALLADS, TRANS- 
LATED from the ORIGIN ALS, with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by R. C. ALEXANDER PRIOR, M.D. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, “Henrietta- -street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, Ww. C.; and 20, South Frederick- -street, ‘Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 336 pages, price 4% 


HE LONDON BY MOONLIGHT 
MISSION: being an Account of Midnight Cruises on _ 
Streets of London during the last Thirteen Years. By LIEU 
yea BLACKMORE, R.N. With a Brief Memoir of the 
uthor. 
*,* The Profits arising from the Sale of this Book will be 
devoted to the furtherance of the Work in which Lieut. 
lackmore is engaged. 
ondon® | : Robson & Avery, 64, Edgware- road. 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 


Having established a large Factory with Steam- 
power, are now able to reduce the price of their Micnro- 
scopes, which gained 

The COUNCIL MEDAL ofthe GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, 


and 
TheFIRST-CLASS MEDAL ofthe PARIS EXHIBITION, 1858, 


EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 


Price 101, 
Additional Apparatus, 57. 


ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES, 


Price, Walnut wood .......... £310 0 
Mahogany....cccccosose 3 8 O 
For full description, see ATHEN ZUM, August 28, 1858, p. 269, 


GORHAM’S KALEIDOSCOPIC 
COLOUR TOP. 


MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. XXVI. 
Recreative Science, Part 3. 
Price, in Plain Box............-£1 1 0 


Best Bom ..cccccccce © ESC 
Extraset of Rotating Discs.... 0 5 0 


MALTWOOD’S FINDER FOR THE 
MICROSCOPE. 

See MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. XXIII. p, 59. 
Price, in Leather Case ........£0 7 6 
Catalogues, §c. may be had on application. 

6, COLEMAN-STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Stereoscopic Photographs of the Moon. 


WARREN DE LA RUE, Esq. F.R.S., having placed in our 
hands the Lunar Negative Photographs, formerly copied by Mr. 
R. How .aert, now deceased, we are enabled to supply Stereoscopic 
Pictures on Glass at Half-a-Guinea each, which may be obtained 
either at our Establishment, or of any respectable Optician or 
Photographic Publisher. 


ctr we 





e Son and Successor of the late ANDREW ROSS, 
folly informs the Public that ye ep ee TELESCO! os, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, &c. &c., of the most perfect descrip- 
tion, may oie obtained, as heretofore. at the Old Establishment, 
2&3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 
T° MICROSCOPISTS 
T. ROSS’S 
NEW FOUR-TENTHS MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVE 
Gives fine definition both at the centre and margin of the field ; 
has a grees distance between the Object and Objective, and 
works through the thickest covering glass and deep into water. 
[t resolves Ubjects hitherto considered tests for the higher powers. 
The aberrations are so perfectly corrected that extra-deep 
Eyepieces may be used with it. Price 6. 68.; extra-deep Eye- 
pieces for ditto, 11. each 
he new principles on which this Objective is constructed, and 
which have been discovered by T. ROSS, are applied to all the 
other Powers manufactured at his Establishment. 
2 and 3, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, London. 
a. H. DALLMEYER, OPTICIAN (Son- 
in-Law and Pupil of the late Andrew Ross), respectfully 
begs to inform the Public that, in scseraeecs of POS 
Interests with Mr. T. Ross, he has REMOVED the whole of the 





Machinery, &e., for the production of the 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 
(bequeathed to him by the late A. R.) to 
No. 19, BLOOMSBURY-STREET, Oxford-street, W.C., 

where HE CONTINUES to produce Instruments of the same 
high character as those ee during A. R.’s lifetime, all of 
which, for years past, have been exclusively made by him, and in 
which ‘department alone Theory has been successfully united to 
Practice. 

J. H. D. being also in full possession of his late Father-in- 
Law’s entire practical experience in regard to the construction of 
MICROSCOPES and MICROSCOPIC OBJECT-GLASSES, 
(inheriting also one half of the implements, &c., used for the pro- 
duction of the latter), has succeeded still further to improve the 

Object-Glasses, the result of protracted analytic dioptric cale 
tions; and other investigations have led to an improve: 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, 
free from distortion, and universal in its application. 
*x* See J. H. D.’s Paper read at the Meeting < the London 
Photographic Society (Photographic Journal, June 5 
Catalogues on application to No. 19, Bloomsbury- -street, Lon- 


don, W.C 
EW MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 
Tongue of Rhingia 
Aulocodiscus oreganus .. 
Triceratium Arcticum, var. 
Sent free, by post, on receipt of 58. in postage-stamps. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 6, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 


\ ICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 


NOVELTIES. 

Just published, GARIBALDI and the KING of SARDINIA. 
28. 6d. each ; or post-free for 32 stamps. 

J. AMADIO, 7, TH ROGMORTON-STREET, London, E.C. 

Just published, 2nd edition, an ILLUSTRATED and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE C ATALOGUE, containing the Names of 1,5v0 
Microscopic Objects, post-free for six stamps. 


PPARATUS and CHEMICALS, 
Folding, Rigid, and Stereoscopic CAMERAS in variety, 
combining grens portability and lightness, with every Adjustment 
Suggested by the most experienced Operators. 

Water-tight Glass and Gutta Percha Baths, Pressure Frames, 
Plate-Holders, and all needful Repernens, of best Quality only.— 
LENSES by Ross, Lerebours, and Vallantin. 

COLLODIONS ‘for Positive and Negative Pictures, highly 
sensitive and uniform in action. Varnishes, Cases, Passepartonto, 
Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every requisite for the Amateur or 
Professional Photographer. 

papertees of the True Saxe Paper. Wholesale Manufacturers 
of all Chemical Preparations,—Illustrated Catalogue, free, on 
application. 

















BOLTON & BARNITT, 
Operative and Photographic Chemists, 
146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 


Tal 

HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C.—Established 

1834.—A purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On the Ist of 

re 1860, the capital was 352,903/. invested in Government 

and rea securities, created by the accumulation of the Premiums, 

and all belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force were 

1,461,5671, and the Income upwards of 61,0002, per annum. 

Directors. 

John Mollett, Esq. 

James Pennethorne, Esq. 

Francis a sons Price, Esq. 

Richard Rowe, Esq 

Samuel W. Rowsell’ Esq. 

Marmaduke B. Sampson, 


Esq. 
Frederick ©. Wilkins, Esq. 





George Battock, Esq. 
James Burchell, Esq. 

John Clayton, Esq. 
Solomon C ohen, Esq. 
Thomas Dakin, Es 

Richard Fraucis Davis, Esq 
William C, Harnett, Esq. 
Valentine Knight, Esq. 


Forms of Proposal, with the Accounts for the past year, may 
had on application to the Society’s Offices, or to any of their 

gents. 

No extra charge to Asontecs joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery 
Corps, CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


LON 

The Profits of this Society will be ‘divided in future 
nially ; and Policies will participate at each division, a: 
Annual Payments of Premium have been made. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 per 
cent., of the Profits, according to the conditions contained in the 
Society’ 's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in many other old-established Offices, and Insurers 
are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee fund in 
addition to the accumulated funds derived from the investments 
of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained =n the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 





uinquen- 
r three 





SMITH, BECK & BECK, 6, Coleman-street, London, E.0, 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


OPTIC I AN, | 


NOTICE of REMOVAL from 3, Old Broad Broad. 


64, CORNHILL, E.C. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPayy 
Insures against all a whether RAILWAY or 
otherwise. 





An Annual Payment of 32. secures 1,002. at death from 
or 6l. weekly from Injury. Accident, 


One Person in every TWELVE insured is injured 
ACCIDENT. Sured yearly by 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 


For further information a to = Provincial A 
Railway Stations, or to the Hea NY Omi sents, the 


This COMPANY, without union with any other, has paid fo 
Compensation 
£65,000. 
W.J. VIAN, Secretary, 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1860. 





EstTABLISHED 1841. 
MEDICAL INVALID and GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
AnnualIncome ..........c.see000 £121,263 7 7 

The new business transacted during the last av ~ am 

to 2,482,7981. 16s. 1ld., showing an average of near onal 
HALF A MILLION STERLING TaRace. 

The Society has paid for woo 4 death, since its establishment 
in 1841, no less a sum than 503,6192. 

HEALTHY LIVES. aoa Colonial and Foreign Assurangsg 
are effected at as moderate rates as the most recent data will alloy, 

RESIDENCE ABROAD.—Greater facilities given for resideng 
in the Colonies, &c. than by most other Companies. 

INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically constructed tables 
at premiums equivalent to the risk. 


Every further information may be obtained, post free, at the 
Chief Office, 25, Pall Mall, or & or on application to any of the 
Society’s Agents. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 


1809. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


Head Ofice—64, PRINCES-STREET, Edinburgh. 
London Ofice—4, NEW BANK-BUILDINGS, Lothbury. 
Chairman of London Board—SIR PETER LAURIE, Ald, 
Banker—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Solicittor—ALEXANDER DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster-place. 
Accumulated Fund............£1,031,454 0 0 
Annual Revenue..............+. £179,083 11 11 

—— 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1860 


POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DUR. 
ING THE PRESENT YEAR WILL BE ENTITLED TO 8X 
YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. 











During the year 1859, 605 Policies were issued, Assuring the 
sum of 449,9131. 

Policies a by arrangement declared free from all restrictions. 

Ninety per cent. of the Profits are divided among the Policy 
holders Insured on the Participating Seale. 

At the last investigation, 31st December, 1858, the ascertained 
coe on the business during the preceding seven years amounted 


6 0007, 

The! attention of the public is specially called to the Double 
Insurance System—Half-Premium System—and Assurance and 
Annuity System, lately adopted at this Office. For ful 
lars reference is made to the Prospectus of the Company. 

No extra Premium charged for Members of Volunteer Corps. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Company Insure against Fire most Descriptions of Pre 
erty, at the lowest rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 
Rents of Buildings also Insur 
Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained 
on application at No.4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, or any 
of the Agents in the Country. 
R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 


4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, 
London, March, 1860. 


— 


LEINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
ECTRO -PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
8M ITHS BRONZIS'S, &¢., beg to intimate that they have 
added to their extensive Stock'a large variety of New Designs in 
the highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at 
the Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the “Grande Médaille @’Honneur” (theo 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was alsoawar 
to them at the Exhibition in = 

Each article bears their mark Co., under a Crown; and 
articlessold as being plated by Eivinstars 's Patent Process afford 
no guarantee of quality. 

22, a ee by -STREET, 8.W., and 45, cone are: STREET, 
LONDON; 29, COLLEGE-GREEN ; and at theif 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL- STREET. “BLE MINGHAM 
Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. Re-platingand Gil 


ing as usual. 
STOVE- GRATES, KITCHENERS, KIT. 


CHEN-RANGES, CHIMNEY- PIECES, FE NDERS, aad 
FIRE-IRONS.—An uvexampled Assortment of well omnes 
Stove-Grates, in fine cast, Berlin black, steel, and ormolu, am wnible 
Fenders, Fire-irons, and Chimney-pieces, at the lowest po 
prices, at EDWARDS, SON & CO.’S extensive Show- rooms, 
Great Marlborough- street, Regent-street, W. , exactly opposite et 
Conservatory entrance to the Pantheon Bazaar. The beau! h 
Porcelain-tile Grates in great variety, from 2 to 50 guineas mere 
Edwards's Smoke-consuming Range and the best constrogs 
Kitcheners of all sizes. Warm Baths erected. Illustrated Fat 
spectuses forwarded. For twenty-five years in Po land- 
adjoining. 


EATING’s PERSIAN INSECT- DESTROY: 
ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas. es 
Flies, Beetles, Moths, aid every species of Insect, and harm 
to animal lif, Sold in Packets, 18. and 2s. 6d. each (18. P ¢2 
sent free, for fourteen stamps), Wo oe AS KE 














ost, 
ING, Chemist, 7 9, St. Paul's Churchyard, E 
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a en 
EDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange. 
No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


MESSES., OSLER, 45, OxrorpD-sTREET, 








LONDON, W., beg to announce that their NEW G AL- 
LEBY (adjoining their late Premises), recently erected from the 
Designs of Mr. Owen Jones, is NOW OPEN, and will be found to 
contain a more extensive assortment of Glass Chandeliers, Table 
and Ornamental aie, es than their hitherto limited space has 
enabled them to exhibit 


J. & D. NICOLL’S Establishments for 
e Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT-STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 





HE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS 
CAPE, or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life as well 
as for Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-STREET ; 
2, CORNHILL, London ; and 10, St. ANN’S-SQUARE, Man- 
chester. 


LOTHING for YOUTH.—The KNICKER.- 
BOCKER, the eo AND DRESS, LADIES’ TRAVEL- 
LING MANT L 38, RIDING HABITS, and PANTALONS de 
at a CHEVAL, with much novelty and general excellence, 
HJ.& D. NICOLL heve for the remainder of this Season at 
BRWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street. 
Inthe Autumn, this Branch will be removed to the rear of the 
old Establishment. 


yerons to the SEA-SIDE and TOURISTS 
ill find much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL- 
COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by one or more buttons, 
with TROUSERS and VE $7. all of one material, as originally 
introduced by Messrs. NICOL 8 of Regent-street and Cornhill. 
They recommend also a Black Velvet Coat; and, for Gentlemen 
seeking akiud of Half-dress Morning Coat, a fine black cloth is 
specially prepared: this garment is edged with braid, and cut 
somewhat as a riding-coat, and is getting into general use, 


ILASTIC STOCKINGS and “KNEE. CAPS 
for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superior quality, 
yielding an unvarying support. Instructions for measurement 
and prices on application, and the article sent by post from the 
Manufacturers 
POPE & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their 
Pickles, Sauces, Tart Fruits, and other Table Delicacies, the 
whole of which are prepared with the most scrupulous attention 
to wholesomeness and purity. C.& B. have for many years en- 
joyed the high honour of supplying Her Majesty’s Table with 
their Manufactures. A few of the articles most highly recom- 
mended are— Pickles and Tart Fruits of every description, Royal 
Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Ancho- 
vies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg, 
and other Potted Meats, Calf’s-foot Jellies, of various kinds, for 
table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Car- 
stairs’ Sir Robert Peel Sauce, and Pay ne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. 
To be obtained of all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., and whole- 
nile of CROSSE & BLACK WELL, 21, Soho- “square, London. 














WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
4S INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 
LASS FOR ORCHARD HOUSES, packed 


in boxes.of 100 feet each :— 








quares. £. 8. d. 
20 by 12)7)Common ., = 2 
20 by 13 CSuperior.... 130 
20 by 14( English ...... 190 
9 by 15 


GL — wre TUBES, 


inches long.. 





” ” 








“Made to any length. 


JAMES PHILLIPS & CO. Horticultural Glass Merchants, 
189, 1M, Bishops zate-street Without. 


JJOUSES R REPAIRED, Altered, Painted, and 

Papered: all kinds of Builders’ Work « carried out in an 

¢ficient manner, and with all possible despatch, at prices to be 
upon beforehand, Estimates free. 


JOHN SYKES, BUILDER, 47, ESSEX-STREET, Strand, W.C. 


FURNITURE. —WHERE TO BUY, 
HAT TO BUY.—P.& 8. BEYFUS are otting ¢ the esi, 
Dining ‘room Suits, the 35l. Drawing-room Suits, the 261. Bed- 
Toom Suits, Bachelors’ Bed-rooms for 71., and ake “Bed: -rooms 
for @ Tllustrated Catalogues, gratis and free by post. Goods, 
carriage paid, to any part of the kingdom. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 91, 93. and 95, City-road. 











A LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Dress Trunks, Dressi: Bags, with Silver Fittines; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or Goatinertal Travelling. Tilustrated Cata- 
logues for 1860. By post for two stamps. 


J.W. ALLEN (late J.W. & T. Allen), Manufacturer of Officers’ 
Barrack Furniture and Military Outfitter (see separate Cata- 
logue), 18 and 22, Strand, London, W.C 


(Cava PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS. 


CHUBB'S FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
CHUBB'S STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-Lists, gratis and post free. 
Chubb & Son, 57, 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 





UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was 
= be pe “ EA aa ae lamented 8 Statesman, Sir R. 
EEL. e TIN ANY 

Teas, as usual, at 28, 4d. per Ib.  aeaetnettee 


Warehouse, 9, GREAT 8ST. HELEN'S. 








[THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 
CO.,Tea-Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 28. 8d., 28 10d., 38. and 48; rich Souchong, 38.8d., 

38. 10d. and 48. Pure Coffees, 18., 18. 2d., 18. 3d., le.4d., 18. 6d. 
and 1s.8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40a. sent carriage-free 
to any railway-station or market-town in England. A Price Our- 


rent free. Sugars at market-prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. = : 


LLSOPP'S PALE ALE, in Bottles, recom- 
ended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, may now be 
had in the finest condition of Messrs. Harrington Parker & Co. 
who have ZDUCED the PRICE of their highly- -esteemed 
beverage to 
48. 6d. per dozen IMPERIAL PINTS. 
23.94. do. IMPERIAL HALF-PINTS. 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER & Co. 53, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


EDUCED DUTY.—HEDGES & BUTLER 
are now selling St. -Julien Claret and Médoc at 248., 30s, and 
368. per dozen ; ge dinner Sherry, 243., 30s., and 368.5 good 
Port, and 36s. Of their higher class and“ vintage” ‘wines 
they Pisgetipe sete Port, 428. , 48s., 608.; of i 1820 vintage, 
1208.; 1834 vintage, 96s.; 1840 vintage, 848.; _— and 
brown Sherry, 423%., 48s., 348.5 very choice a atin and Man- 
zanilla, 608., 728.5 choice old’ East Indian Sherry and Madeira, 
Chateau Margaux, Chateau Laffitte, &c., 60s , 72s., “ _— 
Cl arets, +488. ; sparkling Champazne, 428., 488., 608 
maw wt ‘Cabinet, 1834 vintage, 120s.; good "Hock and Mf. Moselle: 
368., 488., 608. ; Rudesheimer, Steinberger, Johannisberger, Hoch- 
heimer, Liebfrauenmilch, &c.. sparkling Hockand Moselle, fine old 
Sack, White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, Frontignae, Con- 
stantia, Vermuth, and other rare wines. Fine old pale Cognac 
Brandy, 608., and 728.; very choice pale Cognac, 1805 vin’ 448, 
per dozen, Any quantity, with priced List of all other wines, will be 
immediately forw: — on receipt of post-office order or reference, 
by HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, ig hg London,W., 
and 30, King’ ‘s+ -road, Brighto 
Originally established A. D. 1667, 


ELLING OFF. — TRAVELLING BAGS, 
DRESSING CASES, &c.—Messrs. BRIGGS offer the whole 
of their large and costly Stock at an immense reduction, to avoid 
injury during the extensive alterations which will be immediately 
g and Writing Cases, Despate 
Boxes, Travelling Bags, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, inkstands, 
Envelope Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, superior Cut- 
ery, &c.; also, an elegant assortment of Articles suitable _ 
Presents, Archery Prizes, &c.—27, Piccadilly, W., next doo 
St. James's Hall. Established 40 years, 


NV ALVEEN VICHY and POTASH 

P TERS, from the HOLYWELL SPRING on_ the 

MALVERN HILLS, are the Purest and Best. Sold by W. & 

RRoW, "Whaseheoueeal Chemists, the Sole Local pote 

-. yell Malvern Seltzer and Soda Waters, Belle Vue 
Place, Great Malvern. 


IVER COMPLAINTS.—BURROW’S 
TARAXACUM, a FLUID renga = nme of 
| oe age aye is = only efficient oeiitete rOalomel. In 
Bottles, 2s. . and 10s.—Sold by W. & x BURROW, 
Fenpusneoutienl ‘chemists. Great Malvern. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


























Extensive experience and the recorded testimony of numberless 
emineut medical practitioners prove that a pone -pint of ra _ 
Jonau’s Vil is equal in remedial effects to a quart of any ot) 
kind, Hence, as it is incomparably the best, so iti is likewise ow 
far the eonoen. 

cacy, safety and coqnemy unitedly 





RUPTURES. —BY ROYAL ‘LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
tffective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
Use of a steel spring, so often ae in its effects, is here avoided: 


wel eniage being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
N PADand PATENT 


wer is supplied by the Mos. MAIN 
BVER ie fitting with so much ease and —_r —_ it cannot be 
= tected, and may be worn duri A descriptive circular 
y be had, and the truss (which Sonnet fail to fit) forwarded by 
- A the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips. 
sent to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


STIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 

iow ELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 

it in bw mag gad inexpensive and are wn on like an ordi- 
ocking. ‘Prices, from 78. 6d. to 168, each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, nia 228, Piccadilly, London, 





en speedy effica 
r d this unrivalled preparation to invalids, 


Open of eof ENWIN LANKESTER, Esq. M. DL F.R.8. 

8. Late Lecturer on tie rravtive ut ry ay = ‘weorge’s 
Medical School, Superintendent of the Food. Collection at the 
South Kensington Museum, &c. &c. 


“T consider that the Lemay rity and genuineness of this Oil are 
in its preparation b e personal attention of so good a 
Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, who has also 
written the best medical treatise on the Oil with ‘which I am 
acquainted. ence I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards genuine- 
ness and medicinal efficacy. 
** 8, Savile-row, W., lst Kugust, 1859,” 





Sold onty in Impenriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 48. aes 
uarts, 98.; capsuled and labelled with Dr.pz Joneau’s 
Seare WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE oEnurnE, by 
le Chemists. 


= ConsiGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD. ra CO. 77, STRAND, Lorpon, W.C. 


[R. HOWARD, SURGEON. DEN TIST, 52, 

FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETI H, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest cveeticey they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found ‘superior to any teeth ever before used, This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are ena oy is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 





DECAYED TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. 


OWARD’S ENAMEL for STOPPING 
DECAYED TEETH, Send the cavity. Itis used 
in a soft state, without ere or pa and hardens into @ 
white enamel. It remains in the tooth m years, RENDER- 
ING EXTRACTION UNNECESSARY, @ an —s devay. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders. J Price 1 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.'S New Pat 
rn Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Speer Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges 
and every description of Brush, ‘com’ and Perfumery. 
fopth B Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth —the 
New and elicinus e 
fames—The Fairy Bouquet, The Oxford and Oambriage Bouquet, 
in bottles, 28., 38. Gd. and 58. each._—Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, oe per box.—sole Establishment, 130n and 131, 
OXPORD-‘STRE 


NOTICE.—‘“‘ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 
LF4 & PERRING’ a. WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE” 


eve, Wu luve 





Isp d by C i rs to be a most agreeable addition to 
ao variety of dish. 
* See the gd of LEA & PERRINS upon every Label, 
Bottle, and Stopp: 
Sold by Seg CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London; aud by 
Dealers in Sauces generally. 
Sole Manufacturers— 


LEA & PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a — pet certain somey for 
Indigestion, which is the cause of —~ & A diseases to which 

we are subject, being a medicine so rateful and bene- 
ficial ae it is with justice called the as Natu Strengthener of 
the Human Stomach.” NORTON’S PILLS act as a powerful 
tonic and general aperient ; are mild in their operation ; safe under 
any circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear testi- 
mony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold in bottles 
at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d. and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom. 

Caution !—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This Preparation is one of the benefits "which the Science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upon Mankind ; for, during the 
first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a Cure for 

e Gout was conside: 01 but now the -effieucy an 
safety of this Medicine are so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited 
testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that Public 
Opinion proclaims this as one of the most important Discoveries 

of the Present Age. 

These Pills require no restraint of ae or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 


“Saab by all Medicine Venders, and at 229, Strand, London. 
Cea S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, for Indi- 


gestion pre J Aver, and Stomach Compla aints.—Prepared 
only by JAME E, 18, New Ormond-street, and to be had 
of all Medicine eden? in boxes, at 18, 14d., 28. 9d., 48.6d, and lla 


INNEFORD’sPURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 
of the ‘Medical Profession as - excellent remedy for Acidity, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As a mild aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate females, particularly during 
a TE See Lp Pr ER od 
url dig cation. bined wi 
a orms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is 
Buhly agreeable and efficacious. ere Dinnerorp & Co., 
Dispensing Chemists (and general Agents forthe improved H orse- 
hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Bond-street, London ; and sold 
by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED.— 
Dr. H. JAMES discovered while in the East Indies, a Cer- 
tain Cure for Consumption, A: sthma, Bronchitis, Comet 8, Colds, 
and General Debility. The remed was discovered by him, when 
his onlychild, a daughter, =o P His child was 
ou 5 now al — well. — benefiting his fel- 
low-creatures, he will se a ee, to those who wish it, the 
recipe, containing full d se ions for making and successfully 
using this remedy, on receipt of their names, with stamped 
envelope for return postage.—Address 0. P. Brown, 14, Cecil- 
street, Strand. 





























. JOHNSON’S i 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 

ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 

ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 

Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from painf r 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is ind th = ~ ae ee 

will be relieved, the Gums ween oh an a nfla: oe the DO ee with 


OHNSON’S Pane hould be ve 
that the Names of Barciay . Sons on-street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold ins Recipe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. es ArTEO 
I —In the sprin and fall of the year, nothin, 

Ln and few + ee J Ly Ra 2, —_ the class 
of diseas es dependent on disordered liver. The sensation of 
nausea, headache, listlessness, ond loss of appetite, oil at ence 
re as the symptoms of liver affections, which = on y 

be relieved by regulating the action of that Gon Hol vaee 
Pills exercise a healthful influence over the LE morals 7 


These. Pills cure after everything else fails. erers for years 


a ana to notice 
‘arringd 








gee 








by, these ane 





laints, have been 
—_ biliousness, sick headache, aud liver oon oy he 
digestion, ‘who previously had life. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 





Essays and Reviews. 
Contents. 

1. The EDUCATION of the WORLD. By F. Tempiz, D.D., Head- 
Master of Rugby School, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

2. BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. By Rowianp WILLIAMS, 
D.D., Vice-Principal, St. David’s College, Lampeter. 

8. ON the STITNV of the FVIDENCES uf CHRISTTANITY. By 
BADEN POWELL, M.A. F.K.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 


4, SEANCES HISTORIQUES de GENEVE—THE NATIONAL 
CHURCH. By H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton. 


5. ON the MOSAIC COSMOGONY. By C. W. Goopwin, M.A. 


6. TENDENCIES of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND, 
1668-1750, By MARK PATTISON, B.D. 


7. ON the INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE. By BrnJamin 
JOWETT, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford, 


The Second Edition, 8vo. 108. 6d, 


The Third Volume, 8vo. 128. of the : 
History of England during the Reign of George the 
THIKD. By WILLIAM MASSEY, M.P. 
Vols. I. and II, 242, 


The Fifth and Sixth Volumes, 8vo, 288. of the 


History of England, containing the Reigns of Edward 
the SIXTH and MARY. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
A Second Edition of the First Four Volumes, containing the REIGN of HENRY VIIL., 2. 148, 


On Taxation : how it is Raised and how it is Expended. 


By LEONE LEVI, Professor of Commercial Law in King’s College, London. Dedicated by 
permission to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The Mutinies in Rajpootana: a Personal Narrative of 
the Mutiny at Nusseerabad, with subsequent Residence at Jodhpore, and Journey across the 
Desert into Sind; and an Account of the Outbreak at Neemuch, the Mutiny of the Jodhpore 
Legion at Erinpoora, and Attack on Mount Aboo. By ILTUDUS THOMAS PRICHARD, 
late of the Bengal Army. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Major Hodson’s Soldier’s Life in India. Edited by his 


Brother, the Rev. GEORGE H. HODSON, M.A. Third Edition, with Additions, and a 
Portrait, 108, 6d. 


Friends in Council. Second Series. 


2 vols. post Svo, 148, 


The Second Edition. 


Friends in Council. First Series. New Edition. 
2 vols. 93. 
Miscellanies. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Regius 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. The Second Edition. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 188. 


On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. The Second Edition. 


Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical, 


and Historical. By JOHN STUART MILL, 2 vols, 8yo, 248, 


The Olynthiacs of Demosthenes. Edited by H. Musgrave 


WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


This Edition contains a Historical Preface—a Critical Preface—the Text, with a Marginal 
Heading and clearer Sectional Arrangement—a body of Notes, Historical, Exegetical, and 
Critical—an Excursus on the Chronological Order of the Olynthiacs—an English and a Greek 
Index to the Notes. 

Crown 8yvo, 4s, 6d. 


The Recreations of a “onuntry Parson. Being a Sele¢. 


tion from the Contributions of A.K. B. to Fraser's Magazine, The Second Bdition. Cro 
8yo. 98. 


Chilcote Park; or, the Sisters. 


and Dislikes.” Feap. 8vo, 58. 


By the Author of ‘Likes 


Holmby House: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire, By 


G@. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of ‘ Digby Grand,’&c, The Second Edition, 2 yi 
post 8vo. 16a, 


General Bounce. By G. '. Whyte Melville. 


Cheaper Edition. 5s, ner 


Second and 


Aggesden Vicarage. A Tale for the Young. 2 vols. feap, 


8yvo. 98. 


Meg of Elibank, and other Tales. By the Author of ‘The 


Nut-Brown Maids.’ Post 8vo. 98. 


The Nut-Brown Maids. A Family Chronicle of the Days 


of Queen Elizabeth. Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


The Daisy Chain. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Red. 


clyffe.’, Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 


The Old Coalpit. A Story for Boys. By E. J. May, 


Author of * Louis’ School-Days.’ Feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 4, 6d. 


Bengala; or, Some Time Ago. By Mrs. Vidal, Author of 


‘Tales for the Bush.’ 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


The Parish Pastor. By Richard Whately, D.D., Arch- 


bishop of Dublin. Demy 12mo. price 5s. 


Lectures on Prayer. By the Author of ‘A View of the 


Scripture Revelations respecting a Future State.” Demy 12mo. 33. 6d. 


Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. By Richard 


CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8yo. 108. 6d. 


Sermons on National Subjects. 


KINGSLEY. A New Edition. TwoSeries. 58, each. 


By the Rev. Charles 


The Words and Works of Our Blessed Lord, and their 


LESSONS for DAILY LIFE. By the Author of ‘ Brampton Rectory.’ 2 vols. fcap. 8v0. % 


Manual of Human Microscopic Anatomy. By Albert 


KOLLIKER, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Wiirzburg. With 
249 Illustrations. 8vyo. 248, 


Elements of Chemistry. By William Allen Miller, M.D. 


F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s Colleze, Loudon. Complete in Three Parts, with 
numerous [1]nstrations, 97 &e. ed, 


*x* The SECOND EDITION, revised and enlarged, 10s. 6d., of the First Part. 


On the Classification and Geographical Distribution of 


MAMMALIA; On the GORILLA; On the EXTINCTION and TRANSMUTATION of 
SPECIES. By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 8vo. 58. 
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